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Handling flour in bulk can mean substantia! savings 
for you as it did for Mr. Koepplinger! You immedi- 
ately eliminate sack costs and minimize handling 
and housekeeping requirements, and still get the 
same finest quality “‘Bakery-Proved” Flours by 
switching to International’s Bulk Flour Service. 
“Bakery-Proved” Bulk Flours can be delivered to 


snternational 
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GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 














you by railroad car or truck, whichever suits your 
location best. 

International’s engineering staff has had many 
years’ experience handling bulk flour problems. Ask 
your International representative for further infor- 
mation as to how bulk flour handling can be adapted 
to your bakery! 


Bokery Proved 


Trademark 
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Bulk Flour Storage 
is the Modern Way 


to Mill Efficiently 


If you are operating with a make- 
shift system you do not know the 
real production savings that can 
be obtained from efficient bulk 
flour handling in the mill. 


An expertly designed bulk storage 
and packing plant pays for itself 
in a relatively short time. Ask the 
J-H engineers for an estimate. 


CALL US FOR ESTIMATE 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders for Grain Processing Industries 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE ° KANSAS CITY, MO. 





BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


‘Gread is the 
Statt of Lite” 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 





1956 




















To-Day’'s 


MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 





WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 
FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 
STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 


OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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Examples are SET. 








NOT SPOKEN 





Looks like his dad... 
Walks like his dad. 
Acts like his dad... 


Chances are, he'll grow up to think 
like his dad, For Pop’s the hero... 
and the way he does things, the way 
he acts, is “the right way.” 

Think of that next time you’re tired 
when it’s time to go to church or 


‘a 
Enis 


Show them the way 


fa 





Contributed to the Religion In American Life Program by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 





¢ 


oe 


synagogue ... and you'd like to grab 


forty extra winks. You can’t blame 
him, years from now, if he hasn’t faith 


. in life . 


you haven’t shown him where to look 


in God... . in himself... if 


for it. 


... thas week! 
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Let ws guide You along the path 
le QUALITY 


Thousands respect our ability to mill only the 
finest flours. This achievement is possible due to 
outstanding production facilities and know-how. 


—Exclusively for Bakers— 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
WINONA, MINN. LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 


















* MEPHERGON, KANGAS * 





; ! Country- Milled ie 
; from Country-Run ses 
Wheat located in *, 2 
the heart of $ ; 
America’s foremost . i, 
wheat producing | ‘2 
section t % 
ee 
INDEPENDENT fa 
OWNER ; 
You can’t buy a better flour Or get a better value ene : 
Or receive better service . Or be in better hands ——— F : 
It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 4 
WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 4 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <Q MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA | 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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& DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CwrTs, 


WHEAT STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 


l-H FLOURS have a quality that gives maximum 
J t "| LU "| bread production with minimum shop trouble and 


finer loaf quality at the most economical cost per 











Is 





= finished unit. Why not let I-H quality help you? ‘| 
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Ae} Sees 020 =o Re a 
ISMERT-HINCKE(Mikiing Company 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Complete Grain 
Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 





Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 


UHLMANN 





For the future, too, GOLDEN 
GRAIN COMPANY LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 


Wabash Elevator © Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. spring wheat flours. 











"Golden loaf FLOUR 


TENNANT € HOVT COMPANY! 
SeAKG CIETY, MINNB BOTA ab a 








109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®YFFA'° 





1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO © KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK ®_ ENID 
FORT WORTH * AMARILLO 

































Our Merchandising Department is equipped to make 
scientific selection of wheats of superior milling and 
baking varieties for you. Our large storage capacity 
permits accurate binning of wheat of top milling and 
baking qualities. Let us serve you. Call Grand 7070. 


iY Div it RY MULLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE 3UILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 






ele Re oe" 
, OPERATING MILLING WHEAT * CORN «+ FEED GRAINS 
"SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presiwens A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. « x. c. mon. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~— E. M. SUMMERS 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD pet tl 








(x TA 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS = WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 






CREAM OF NARCH 
CANADIAN THE WEST ies 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR NELSON CRESCENT 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


OATMEAL LIMITED 
Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 


' WESTERN CANADA-IT's BETTER 
Robin Hood Flour eg 0 Wea 
Mills Limited s P. oh : % 


PURITY THREE STARS 
— CANADA CREAM STERLING 
Ae eee UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” ieal, CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN, CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON TORONTO CANADA 


+ An —+ 


QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 


ROLLED OATS 














NTO HUMBERSTONE M NTREA 







































ALL 


“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 
canes 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators iz Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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NOW HEAR THIS! 





For flours that always give you 

performance that’s close to miraculous . . . 
for specific-use flours with unusual 

strength, tolerance and uniformity . . . 

for a fine family of flours that are all 

made by experienced bakery flour specialists 
specifically for bakers . . . you can 

always rely on Commander-Larabee, 


year in, year out, regardless of season! 









Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS 








KANSAS CITY 





%& Cream Loaf + Larabee’s Best - Sun Loaf + Bakemaster + High Top + Miss Minneapolis + Minneapolis Best - Maplesota 
Commander « Gigantic » Sunfed Old Fashioned Stone Ground Whole Wheat 
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HOSTILITIES MAY BOOST 
WHEAT PRICE 


WASHINGTON 
here to the 


— Trade reaction 
critical situation in the 
Middle East notes that if the hostili- 
ties now involving the Suez Canal 
zone lead to the canal’s closing, it 
probably would raise the world price 
of wheat. With the canal closed the 
price of Australian wheat to Europe 
would have to be increased substan- 
tially to cover higher freight costs, 


* 


When the news of the Israel-Egypt 
conflict was released, some exporters 
immediately withdrew overnight of- 
fers of wheat, fearing sudden price 
advances. 





Southwestern 
Wheat Fields 


Receive Rain 


KANSAS 


Care Large areas of 
the hard winter wheat belt received 
the best rains they have had in some 
time on Oct. 29. Moisture was still 
falling in many places the morning 

f Oct Clearing weather was 
ecast for Oct. 31, however 

As a market factor, the weather 
wa omewhat offset by the war 
care in the Middle East. Market 
forecaster! were predicting that 
horts would cover on the expecta- 
tion of higher markets. The opening 
pusn ent most futures prices up 
But gains were not held, and prices 
were changed only slightly after the 
first hour of trading. The war threat 
ind the improved moisture outlook 
eemed t balancing each other 

The most generous rains were re- 
ceived in Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas vith the central and eastern 
portion f the hard winter wheat 
irea getting the heaviest concen- 
tration Omaha, Neb reported a 
total rainfall of 33 in. and Hastings, 
Neb 7( ! 

In Ka i 1.38 in. had fallen by 
8 an Oct. 30 at Norton. Hutch- 
inson reported 1.27 in. Rain was fall- 
in n Wichita 

Reports from Texas noted rains 
il inting t 90 in. at Ft. Worth, 
> I it Lubbock 64 in. at San 
Angelo, and .65 in. at Amarillo 
Woodward, Okla had .71 in. and 
Enid .20 in. of rain and snow 

Althoug! rains were fall gen- 
erous and ¢ ered substantial areas, 
vheat rs said that it will take 
much more to alleviate the dry sub- 

moisture condition \ report 

I K i noted that oll mols- 
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Cash Subsidy Plan for Flour Exports 


Seen as Beneficial to Milling Trade 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — The decision of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
to make cash export payments on all 
exports of wheat flour and to discon- 
tinue the special sales of Commodity 
Credit Corp.-owned wheat for milling 
into flour for export has been wel- 
comed by most segments of the trade 
Effective date of operation for the 
new system is Nov. 15. (Full details 
of the change are given immediately 
below.) 

Traders comment that it is a forth- 
right and constructive step by of- 
ficials of USDA's Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service which means a big 
saving in out of pocket expenses for 
the federal government and for mill- 
ing companies doing business in the 
export field 

CSS officials say that on many 
small parcels USDA has been called 
to pay subsidy-in-kind on relatively 


Text of USDA 
Statement on 


Cash Subsidy 


WASHINGTON The U.S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture issued a state- 
ment on the further modifications in 
the wheat export program to make 


cash export payments on all exports 
of wheat flour Oct. 26. First news of 
the development was conveyed to ad 
vertisers in The Northwestern Miller 
in a special report from Washington 


on the same day. The text of the 
statement is appended 

“At present, Commodity Credit 
Corp.-owned wheat is made available 
under special sales programs for 
milling into flour for export. Flour 


made from CCC wheat purchased by 
millers at the market price is eligible 
for the export payment made under 
the International Wheat Agreement. 
This is a cash payment. Flour made 
from CCC wheat purchased by mill- 
ers at reduced prices which are com- 
parable to world wheat prices moves 
into export outside the IWA. In some 
instances, this flour is declared under 
the IWA with no export payment 
made to the exporter because the 
wheat was purchased from CCC at a 


reduced price. The modifications in 
the export program now announced 
will provide across-the-board  uni- 


formity for commercial flour exports, 
with cash payments under the same 
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SOUTHWESTERN MILLS—The Northwestern Miller's annual sur- 


vey reports continued progress 


EXPORT PROMOTION—A 
seas markets for flour 


new booklet 
is described 


—REGULAR FEATURES— 


Flour Markets 14 
Wheat Markets 15 
Current Flour Production . 15 
Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow 18 
Editorials 19 


rome i Page 10 
aimed at attracting over- 
rr Page 11 
Foreign Commentary : 20 
Canadian Review , 20 
Mostly Personal “rT jhe 2 
Stock Market . ; | 
Convention Calendar 34 








negligible quantities, as low as 175 


bu. or 500 bu. The handling costs of 
the paper work involved amount to 
around $40 for each item. Millers 
may be involved in costs equally as 
high, it is conjectured. In many of 
these cases it might have been an 
outright saving to the government 
to give the wheat to the mills free 


of charge rather than incur 
paper work 

This is not intended as a criticism 
of government operation. Competent 
cost accountants in private industry 
when questioned about the estimated 
size of the paper work charges, said 
that they were not out of with 
charges in industry 

Furthermore, since application for 
subsidy-in-kind payments involved 
delivery of wheat of designated types 


costs for 


and grades, the USDA machinery 
was bogging down in cumbersome 
practices which were not only costly 
directly but which ultimately im- 
paired the efficiency of the entire 
operation of its regional offices 
Trade observers say that congrat 
ulations are due to Lloyd N. Case 


and the staff of the CSS grain branch 
for their analysis of the 
and their affirmative action 

The cash subsidy uniform payment 
policy on all wheat flour exports is 
a further step to invigorate the com 


situation 


modity contract markets since after 
Nov. 15 flour millers will have to 
obtain all wheat for flour exports 


from the open market, except in 
where they will have to buy 
from CCC due to open market short 
required types. Such CCC 
the mills will be made at 
the market price or the price support 
level plus the formula re 
modifications whichever is 
el 


CASES 


aves of 


sales to 


sale 


the 


price 
high- 


Freedom Nearer 

For the big 
now appears 
ing and 
can 


markets it 
the ice age is end- 
inch these markets 
contemplate an acceler 


commodity 
that 
inch by 
now 


i‘ ' nued i i 


Southwest Generally 
Favors Government 
Cash Subsidy Plan 
KANSAS CITY 
The 


soOUuUrTCeS 


In the opinion of 
Miller news 
Southwest is generally 


Northwestern 
the 


in favor of the government's move 
to place the wheat export program 
back on a cash ‘subsidy basis. Most 
exporters and flour millers agreed 


that the cash program would be much 
simpler for them to under, 
though a number of companies, par 
ticularly larger grain firms and mills 
with more diversified and larger stor 
age operations, found 


operate 


numerous ad 


(Continued page 1) 





Political Criticism of CCC 
Storage of Grain in Tents 


Countered by True D. Morse 


WASHINGTON 
in recent weeks 
ences to grain 
using tent facilities 
sentation evident 
leveled at the 


Political activity 

included refer- 
storage ayreements 
with misrepre 
in some accusation 


has 


administration 


The difficulties arising out of tent 
storage of Commodity Credit Corp 
wheat have been generally known in 


the trade for months, and a summa 
tion of them was included in the 
last annual report of Burrus Mill 


Inc., Dallas, Texas 
In replying to inquiric 
tent storage of grain, True D. Morse 
acting secretary of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, issued the fol 
lowing statement Oct. 26 
“In the first place, I want 


made on 


to make 


it very clear that there is not the 
slightest suggestion of irregularity or 
fraud in the operation under 
discussion 

“In the spring of 1954 
of surplus grain 
an extremely tight 
for the Commodity 
Forced to take 
under the price support 
CCC was seriously 
the problem ol 
holdings 


storage 


the build-up 
had created 
storage situation 
Credit Corp 
large volumes 
programs 
with 
space for its 


stocks 


ovet 


concerned 
finding 


“The corporation took a number of 


steps to secure increases in storage 
facilities. It offered ‘use guarantees 
where needed commercial space was 


expanded, It made special low-inter 


North Carolina Senator Kicks 


Off Tent Storage 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON The bold 
ment of initiative 
vate venture capital in an innovation 
in the field of 
has become the target of 


exper 
private and pri 
lorawe now 


rain 


political at 


tacks aimed at discrediting the com 
pany which undertook the innova 
tion. Here private enterprise risk 


ing its own capital 
residuary | 


winds up as the 


ratee of abusive charg 


Football 


y politic an for destructive 


pur 
poses 

senator W. Kerr Scott (D., N.C.) 
aimed his charges at Burrus Mill 
Ir ind a group of southwestern 
ind eastern banks which were the 
financial agents of the Burrus con 
pany. The Scott charges are that 
Commodity Credit Corp. had waived 
its claims on the assets of the Burrus 


company in tavor of the 
volved 


banks in 


one of which is said to he 


‘ 
I 








NSAS CITY Southwestern 
in the last crop year continued 
r comeback from the low point 
ched three years ago, according 
the figures reported in the annual 
of mills in Kansas, Nebraska, 
and Texas compiled by 
lhe Northwestern Miller. Operations 
ed up 4% in the past year, on 


irvey 


(Oklahoma 


top of a 2% gain in the preceding 

crop. It was the best production year 
e 1952 for the Southwestern 
up 


Production by 105 mills reporting 
the survey was 72,950,049 sacks, 
npared with 70,177,590 in the pre- 
sus year. Two years ago 109 mills 
reported output of 68,654,426 sacks, 
hich was the lowest point of output 
nee 1937 
he operating ratio of 83.3% of 
pacity for the past crop year, com- 
pares with 81.8% inthe preceding year 
id 77.8% two years ago. In 1948-49 
the verage percentage of capacity 
perated was 93.8%, the last previous 
iv to exceed this level. 
The gains in the past year were 
ide despite a little loss in Okla- 
homa production and practically no 
in Nebraska. The gains were 
iccounted for by expanded production 
and Texas and at Kansas 


increase 


in Kansas 
Cit 
Again in the past year a better 
volume and increased 
iles to the baking industry were the 
principal factors in the advance, In 
the latter case, the enlarged business 
facilitated by an improved vol- 


export sales 


ume of wheat varieties of suitable 
bakery flour production, making it 
casier for mills in some locations to 
compete for bakery trade, Export 
trade was fostered by a number of 


ernment sponsored export deals 
vith soft curreney countries and was 
iided too by the production of a 
mmewhat larger volume of clears on 


last’ year’s crop than usually is the 
‘ im 
Few Mills Close 
Last year was one of comparative 


tability in milling in the Southwest. 
There were few mill closings. Three 
mills ceased operations late in the 
year, two of them small ones, One of 
the three has been reactivated during 
the year, so the net change on the 
crop was only two mills, the smallest 
lo in many seasons, Because the 
plants ran during the year, they are 
included in the suryey totals and all 
three presumably are on a stand-by 
basi 

While 105 mills are included in the 
group in this survey, 17 of this total 
are closed but not dismantled. These 
17 are presumed to be on a stand-by 
and could be reactivated if 
conditions warranted, and this has 


basi 


oceurred in some instances from 
time to time 
Thus, while the 105 mills listed 
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Southwest Mills Continue Comeback 
F rom Low Point Reached 3 Years Ago 


have a total capacity of 342,154 sack 
per day, the actual operating group 
as of this date consists of 88 mill 
having a daily capacity of 304,854 


sacks, compared with a capacit 
309,360 a year ago This is har 
significant difference 
represent the 
on record 


iithoug 
lowest c 


nita 


ipacity tota 


As shown in the appended t 
there have been 86 mills with 112,805 
sacks capacity removed from opera 
tion since the 
of 1946-47. In 


peak production year 
that year those mill 


produced 28,353,367 sacks of flou 
No Cloned 
closed dail 
ttute mill cap 
(000 
Katane ‘4 ee 
Texas 12 19 
Okla 16 i 
eb ] ll 
Totala 86 11 
The net loss in capacity in thes 
four states since 1947 is not a reat 


as the total capacity closed. The net 
loss is only about 74,000 sacks daily 
because remaining mills have mace 
capacity changes here and there t 
the equivalent of nearly 50,000 sacl 
daily. 

Such changes are 
average size of flour 
increasing since colonial. days 
recent years the ay 
increased sharply as pressure for el! 
ficient 


normal Dh 
mills has beet 
ind it 


erage figure ha 


operations became more i 
factor in successful milling. In 1947 
the average size of outhwestert 
mills was 2,100 sacks per day. Toda 
it is about 3,450 sack amon the 
active mills, an increase of about 50 
in less than 10 year Of cours¢ 


some of this increase is purely st 
tistical as more small mills have 
than large ones, but there is a real 
increase 


quit 


too, 

showed the lars 
production durin 
the past year and gained 8.3% over 
the previous year, which was the k 
point in output for Kansas City sine 
the 


Kansas City mills 
est inereases in 


war. Operating averages wer 
approximately 94% of capacity in 
cluding one mill which is idle and 
classified on a standby basis. Usin 
active capacity only, the rate ol 
operations would have been 99% of 
five-day capacity, a gain of 6 per 
centage points over the previous yea! 
Largest Increase 
Largest increase by a state was in 


Texas where close to 1,000,000 sack 


more were produced, During most of 
the year there was one idditional 
mill in operation, but this did not 
account for all of the gain as output 
increased in all size classes. This may 
in part be a reflection of somewhat 


improved wheat conditions for mill 
ers and partly due to the rapid popu 
lation growth in the Gulf Coast are 
Mills in Texas made 12,365,283 sac k 
in the 1955-56 crop yeal as 


against 





USDA Gives IWA Sales Report 


WASHINGTON 
in the period Oct, 
1,228,000 bu. 
equivalent) for recording under 
the 1956-57 year quotas 


The US 
17-23, 


The sales for 
wheat equivalent) and 322,000 bu. 
cipally 


ind Germany. 


Cumulative sales by the U.S. since the opening of quotas for the 


year on June 25 are 34,896,000 bu. 


Department of Agriculture 
the Commodity Credit 
of wheat (including wheat and wheat flour in 
the International Wheat Ag 


the week included 391,395 ewt, of 
of wheat. 
involved in this week's sales were the Netherlands, the 


reports du 
confirmed 
terms ol 


reement against 


that 
Corp sales of 
wheat 


flour (906,000 bu. in 


The importing countries prin 


Philippine 


1956-57 


11,391,072 in the pre 


gain of 8.5% Operatir rates in 
lexa however! were among the 
west pe rcentagewise of iny state 
vith running time calculated at 
13.3% of capacity compared with 
71% in the previous year. Texas pre- 
yusly had lost more production in 
the come down since 1947 than other 
uuthwestern milling state and so 
could be expected to rebound farther 
Kansas also recorded a net gain 
n production, with a total of 30,831,- 
629 sacks, a gain of 2.3% over the 
previous year’s total of 30,025,370 
ick Percentage of mill activity 
ilso increased to 79.9% as an aver- 


ge, compared with 79.2 previously 


The Kansas gains were concentrated 


in the mills of 1,000 sacks daily ca- 
pacity and over, the very small plants 
holding just under their previous 
level 
Nebraska produe tion made a small 
iin but in effect wa about un- 
changed. Mills in that state pro- 


luced 6,386,808 sacks, compared with 


6,365,499 in the previous year. This 
resulted in an operatin ratio in- 
crease from 89.6% of capacity to 
901° iverage for the tate. Some 
1 the smaller units did much better 
than the previous year while others did 

business, but on the average the 


1,000 sacks ground more 
preceding season. Al- 


mills below 
than in the 


though a statistical lo shown 
imong the bigger units, this primar 
ily results from a tag end of a pro- 
duction late in 1954 of a mill which 
closed at the end of that calendar 


yeal 


in the 


loss 


mills 


except for this production 


past season, the larger 


(Continued 
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USDA Announces 
Agreements With 
Finland, Paraguay 


WASHINGTON—The U.S 
ment of Ag 
the signing of 


Depart- 


riculture has announced 
a supplemental agree- 
and Finland to 


1.740.000 worth 


ment between the U.S 
finance the ile of 
(including 


certain ocean transporta- 


tion costs) of corn and wheat under 
ritle I of Public Law 480 

The commodity composition of the 
igreement is as follov 


Commodity Amount 


(thousands) 


‘ 


The igreement brings the total 
programmed to 


to $24 million 


value of commodities 


Finland to date 


Sales under this program will be 
made by private U.S. suppliers. Pur- 
chase authorizations to be issued for 


each commodity will contain the nec- 
essary information to enable suppliers 
to initiate negotiations with the au- 
thorized Finnish importers 

The USDA also 


ion of the delivery period specified 


announced an ex- 


ten 
authorization is- 


in wheat purchase 


sued to Paraguay under Title I of 
Public Law 480. In authorization No 
36-01 issued on June 18, 1956, pro- 
viding for purchase of $1,240,000 
worth of wheat, the delivery period 
was extended from Oct. 31, 1956 to 
Dec. 31, 1956. All other terms and 


iuthorization re- 
previously an- 


conditions of the 
main the same as 


nounced 





Public Law 480 Agreements 
Now Past $2 Billion Mark 


WASHINGTON Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture an- 
nounced that agreements totaling $2.2 
billion have been signed for export 


ale of surplus U.S. agricultural com- 
modities under Title I of Public Law 
180, the Agricultural Trade Develop- 


ment and Assistance Act of 1954. This 
represents an increase of about $1 
billion since March of this year 
This law provides for sale of com- 
modities to friendly foreign countries 
for their currencies, thereby helping 
meet convertibility and dollar short- 


e problems and facilitate 


farm surpluses 


export of 


This program has been 
effective 


extremely 


both in reducing our ac- 
cumulated surpluses of agricultural 
commodities and in expanding mar- 
kets abroad for such commodities 


Mr. Benson said 


The program was set up by Con- 


gress for three years ending June 30, 
1957. The total amount authorized 
was increased by the Congress to $3 


billion in July of this year. It is ex- 
pected that the full amount of this 
iuthorization will have beer mmit- 
ted prior to the end of this fiscal 
yeal 

Aided by Public Law 
cultural exports have been able not 
only to hold their own in the face of 
ised world competition, but, on 
i volume increased 30 per- 
cent during the And 
these appear yntinuing.” 
Title I commit- 


180 our agn- 


incre 
have 
past two years 
to he ( 


b iS1S, 


Rains 


The $2.2 billion of 


fall of 1954 is based 
ymmodity Credit Corp. value of 
commodities. It represents over $1.5 
billion export market value of 
modities 

A total of 69 agreements has 
entered into with 30 countries 

It is estimated that total shipments 
under the Title I program will be well 
in excess of $1 billion, export market 
value, by the end of this fiscal year 
Shipments to date are in 
$650 million 


ments since the 
on Cr 


com- 


been 


excess of 
Shipments of some com 


modities will continue during the 
fiscal years 1958 and 1959 under cer- 
tain agreements which provide for 
purchases over two and three year 
periods 

Agreements which have been sign- 
ed since July 1 of this year provide 
for the sale of more than 140 million 
bu. of wheat, of which 129 million bu 
will be exported to India over a 
three-year period 

Through, August 31 of this year 
about 131 million bu. have been ex- 
ported under the program. During the 


fiscal year 1956 exports under Title I 
accounted for more the 36% of all 
US exports of wheat 

The amount of wheat 


wheat and 


flour included in Title I, Public Law 
180 agreements totals 301,426,000 bu 
with a market value of $491.9 million 
ind a CCC cost of $871.9 million 
Feed grains included in the agree- 
ments total 58,225,000 bu. with a 
market value of $73.4 million and a 
CCC cost of $112.1 million 





October 


30, 1956 


Expect Higher 
Wheat Prices 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Slight- 
highe it prices are expected 
Kansas during November, accord- 
to the department of agricultural 
economi f the Kansas State Col- 
lege Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. Price t Kansas City have re- 
ed net loan rates 
rhe rat loan tie-up of wheat 
lowed durir the first 15 days of 
Septembe! but total tie-up as of 
Sept. 15 still more than 30% 
ihead of year. The 1956 wheat 
crop a {f Oct 1 was estimated at 
76 mil ishels, up 1 from the 
Sept. 1 « mate and up 4° from 
the 1955 crop 
rhe wheat price continues favor- 
ible due t the possibility of total 
disappearance being only 24 million 
bushel than the 1956 crop. This 
uggest i i small increase in the 
carry-over next July 1 and tightness 
free supplies 
On the imistic side of the price 
picture is the Soil Bank provision 
vhich allows for payment in CCC 
rain, at the farmer's discretion, at 
105% f the certificate value. This 
could I ibly add as much as 75 
lion bushels of government stocks 
to free pplies during the next sev- 
On the ptimistic side are trade 
estimat that exports under the new 
program may exceed the USDA's of- 
ficial estimate of 341 million bushels 
If thi ( it could result in 
tightne f free wheat supplies and 

possil mall reduction in the 

irry ( xt July 1. Prospects ap- 
pear fa ble for continued strength 
in heat pri for the next two or 
three months, the department adds 

Steady to slightly higher prices for 
rn and higher prices for grain sor- 

ghums its, barley and hay are also 
expected during November. The se- 
ere drouth in Kansas materially re- 
duced yield f the 1956 feed crops 
Higher transportation rates will fur- 
ther add to costs of feed shipped into 
the tate 


MNF Massiacs in 
District III Will 


Name New Director 


CHICAGO) Members District 


Ill of tl Millers Natior Federa- 
tion have been notified of an election 
to fill icancy on the board of di- 
rector The district embraces the 
tate if Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Nebraska and Iowa, and St. Joseph 
ind Kansas City, Mo 

rhe ica was created recently 
when J. C. Mitchell, Burrus Mills, 
Inc., Dalla esigned from the board 
G. S. Kenne president, MNF, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapol ippoint- 

i Lesli \. Ford, Shaw Okla.} 
Mill Co., Alfred G. Beckmann, Pio- 
wer Flo Mill, San Antonio, and 
Elmer W. Reed, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichit nominating committee 

Phi ittee presented a report 

ninatil R. B. Zumwalt, Burrus 
Mil I Dallas for the board 

nbe Under MNF’ by-laws, 

y five members in the district may 
nake t minations 

Nor will be rece! ed by 
Her " St federati ecretary 
intil N 6. Immediately thereafter, 
ballot be sent to members 
who are ¢ ble to vote this dis- 
trict 
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New Booklet Gives Whole World Dramatic Story of U.S. 
Flour Milling Export Production Program in Pictures 


WASHINGTON The export flour 
program of the U.S. millers will be 
given some informative promotion 
throughout the world through the 
media of an attractive new booklet 


that is just coming off the press. The 
publication titled “United States 
Flour for Export.” 


is 


The booklet is a beautiful, 26-page, 
three-color pictorial capsule of the 
U.S. flour industry, its size, standards, 
facilities for production and related 
services in the wheat and baking in- 
dustries 

“United States Flour for Export” is 
being published by the Flour Millers 
Export Assn. and distributed by the 
Millers National Federation. Herman 
Fakler, vice president of the MNF, 
says that the publication will be dis- 
tributed widely through U.S. govern- 
ment agencies, agricultural and com- 
mercial attaches and representatives 
of the International Cooperation Ad 
ministration in foreign countries 


Extensive Disiribut-on Planned 

Mr. Fakler that it also 
planned to make extensive distribu- 
tion to officials of foreign countries 
in Washington and their homelands 
Plans are, too, for the booklet to play 


said is 


a large part in flour promotion pro- 
jects under Public Law 480, and in 
connection with foreign food fairs in 
which MNF participates 

“Flour for Export” is actually an 
illustrated primer for anyone inter- 


ested in having on his desk an attrac- 
tive folder handy for basic statistical 
data on wheat 1S. export 
capacities, flour packaging, standards 
and research 


areas, | 


Its strongest virtues are 
simp'e, colored maps and 
quick glance at a two-page U 
will tell the inexperienced immedi- 
ately where a particular wheat is 
grown in the U.S. A glance at another 
page will show, with pictures, the 
exact type of sacks available for ex- 
port flour 

Valuable is a list of U 


attractive, 
charts. A 
S. map 


S. ports, the 


types of flour available, and the vari- 
ety of foods for which it can be used. 


ATTRACTIVE COVER—This is the 
cover of the booklet “United States 
Flour for Export” currently coming 
off the presses as part of a promotion 
campaign to aid the sale of flour in 
foreign markets. The cover is printed 
in attractive yellow and black and 
carries its own identifying symbols. 
On page | is a complete index of sub- 
ject matter plainly placed on the 
right half of the page. Symbolically, 
a shield carries a waving sheaf of 
grain over the silhouette of a ship. 
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Touring Italian Flour Traders Move 
Into Second Leg of Inspection Trip 


LINCOLN, NEB The touring 
Italian millers and pasta processor 
moved into Kansas this week on the 
second leg of their trip through the 
southwestern winter wheat belt, The 
group spent last week, Oct, 21-27, in 
Nebraska 

The wheat and flour experts are 
taking a first hand look at the US 
hard red winter wheat situation to 
aid them in determining the future 
course of acquiring wheat for pasta 
use. Up to this time and until the 
extreme shortage of recent year 
the Italian pasta industry has de 
pended entirely on durum wheat 

Accompanying the eight Italians on 
the Nebraska trip were Henry A 
Baehr, of the Foreign Agricultural 
Servic USDA Washingto ID¢ 
Carson Smih, chairman of the 

braska Wheat Comm 0 Car! 
Bruns, vice president of the Nebra 
ka Wheat Growers Assn Leslie 
Sheffield, chief of the Nebraska 

ee @ 


Italians Reduce 


Subsidy Wheat 


LONDON. -The Italian government 
has reduced the of it to 
be bought by the wheat pool 
this season from 
tons to 1.2 million 
the government 
200,000 tons of 
The is to cut back 
penditure on subsidies, but 
see in the reduction a hint to farmers 


amount whe 
official 
1.6 million metric 
tons. Included 
will 


in 
requirement bn 
durum 

aim public ex 


rain men 


to decrease the production of bread 
wheats and to increase the output of 
durum. Officials say that they do not 
want to disturb the grain price struc 
ture at the present time 

Observers consider that more us 
will be made of the voluntary wheat 
pools though these also are backed 
by pubiic subsidies. If crops continue 
to expand, the voluntary pools will 
play a bigger part in the wheat situa 


tion 


Wheat Commission 
Omaha 


ian consul 
Ihe 
exchange 
olidated 
several 

pertinent 


Nebraska 


General 


group vi 


days 


ind S. Salanitro, 


representative of 


Miils ¢ 


S« how l 


it 
lata 


the 


0 


1 Lineoln 


and 


are ri 


projects 
Agriculture 


re 


Ital 


he 


Con 


at the 


erican 


9-Month Net Up, 
Dividend Raised 


ited the Omaha Grain 
Nebraska 
they spent 
observing 


CHICAGO. The General Americar 
Transportation Corp. h increased 
its divitend from $280 a share 
fo $320 and declared an extra div 
dend of 25¢ hat 

TI hoard f dire I oted i 
regular BO¢ dend share plus 
the extra payabe Dec 1% to stocl 
ho'der of record Dee 1996 

The first n months of 1956 1 

ted ear of $9975 204 com 
pred ith 9.086 569 for the fir 
nine months of 1955, or $4.19 p 

al compared with $482 per share 
for the me p riod in 1955. Thir 
quart earn for the year we 

6 | »? 13 ; | p d VM ith 5 +080 536 
for the il pericd in 1955, or $140 
per ha compared with $1.29 fo 
th ime percod in 1955 

Gro ile for the first nin 
month of 19956 ! $145 195,023 “4 
wwainst $172542 848 for tre Aarne 
period } 9 Poaird quarter iles 
in 1956 tot 1 $45 250 024 compared 

th #45: 654 for the third quart 
ter in 1955 

“Th rd quarter operations were cur 
tailed becau of tm teel trike 
W. J. Stebler, president, explained 
some division of the company ar 
till on a partial production basi 
I compan na a record backlog 

ding into 1957 
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WASHINGTON-—Although in the 
wiheoming Wheat Situation Report 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
vill forecast a wheat-wheat flour 
export of better than 400 million 
bushels, it is expected that the ex- 
this crop year will reach 450 

bushels, shipping facilities 
permitting 

"his estimate does not include any 
provisions for the supply of economic 
id for either Poland or Hungary. 
If those two nations ultimately ap- 
ply to the U.S. for aid it must be 
expected that it will be granted, and 
if the same time the impasse over 
the shipping squeeze will be solved 
with about 100 ships put into service 
from stand-by fleets. 

If those two latter events occur 
the wheat export outlook may exceed 
the 450 million bushel estimate and 
may readily reach the 500 million 
bushel mark, 

To attain this level—and depending 
on the nature of emergency internal 
requirements within Poland and Hun- 
mary it may be expected (unless 
there is a large break out of moth- 
ball fleet ships) that it will be neces- 

iry to export larger than normal 
quantities of wheat in the form of 
flour from secondary U.S. ports. 

In 1948-49, the last great year of 
U.S. wheat exports, this country 
moved in terms of bulk wheat ap- 
proximately 504 million bushels, Of 
that, 102 million bushels was in the 
form of wheat flour and nearly 24 
million bushels of flour in wheat 
equivalent was for the military estab- 
lishment, 


port 


million 


New Look at Supplies 


This is going to make a sizeable 
cut in the wheat carry-over on June 
30, 1957 and requires a new look at 
the supply situation for the 1957-58 
crop year when the soil bank may 
be expected to cut wheat production 
by upwards of 200 million bushels 
for the 1956-57 crop. 

If the rebellion in Eastern Europe 
were to spread it might be expected 
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Wheat, Wheat Flour Exports 
May Hit 450 Million Bushels 


that U.S. wheat surpluses can be cut 
even more deeply 

While there has been some delay 
in action on urgent demands for U.S 
wheat from such nations as Yugo- 
slavia and Brazil it is now probable 
that procurement authorizations for 
those nations may be expected almost 
any time. 

Toting up the broad demand for 
U.S. wheat and wheat flour this year 
in the van of individual national de- 
mand are Yugoslavia, Western Ger- 
many, India, Japan, Brazil, Turkey 
and possibly Egypt. The Egyptian de 
mand looks brighter each day as the 
Russian control in Eastern Europe 
shrinks, thereby putting the Egyp- 
tians back into the U.S. economic 
camp. If the actual combat which 
began this week continues an even 
greater demand will be stimulated 

Prospects that the U.S. will ap 
prove a French proposal to grant 
that nation substantial quantities of 
wheat under Public Law 480 are no 
brighter than before. Canada 
Australia have entered formidable 
objections to such a grant and as the 
foreign demand situation tightens it 
is unlikely that the U.S. w’ ~elax its 
present policy. 

a & Ec 


Steps Taken to 
Set Up Wheat Deal 


For Yugoslavia 


WASHINGTON.-Steps have been 
taken to clear the way for the release 
of funds to the International Cooper 
ation Administration to finance ex 
ports of 100,000 tons of U.S. wheat to 
Yugoslavia. 

At ICA it is expected that, 
this information is available to the 
Yugoslay embassy, its officials will 
this week make a formal request for 
aid. Subsequently it is expected that 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
through its Foreign Agricultural 


(Continued 


and 


since 


pane ) 





Paul B. Miner 


Bay State Names 
Paul B. Miner 
Vice President 


WINONA, MINN.—-Paul B 
was elected vice president in charge 
of sales by the board of directors of 
the Bay State Milling Co. at a meet- 
ing held in Boston recently 

Mr. Miner has been a 
State 


Miner 


ssociated with 


the Say organization § since 
1930. He started as a resale sales- 
man, later handled special assign- 


ments in various markets and for 15 
years was representative in 
Indiana, Kentucky and western Ohio 
On June 1, 1953, Mr. Miner 
appointed general sales manager 
Mr. Miner was graduated from 
the American Institute of Baking in 
1923 and was associated with several 


sales 


was 


large wholesale bakeries. He is a 
member of the Bakers Club of Chi- 
cago, the American Society of Bak- 


ery Engineers and the Winona Coun- 
try Club 

Bay State operates mills at 
ona, Minn 


Win- 


and Leavenworth, Kansas 
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Exporters Ask 
New Rule for 


Foreign Buyer 


WASHINGTON—A 


group of US 


grain exporters met this week to 
discuss the operations of the current 
subsidy program. The chief item of 
interest was the proposal of the ex- 


port group that the U.S. Department 


of Agriculture modify its definition 
of a foreign buyer 
ed in the subsidy 

According to tha 
tion the foreign 


restrictive 


is now incorporat- 
regulation 

trade interpreta- 
buyer definition is 
since it limits such a for- 
eign buyer to a person or corporation 


of the importing nation 
This interpretation fails to take 
into consideration the normal trade 


understanding and places the foreign 
buyer in many instances in an im- 
position, where he cannot 
hedge his position and wherein he 
takes on the further risk of 
lating on the daily subsidy announc 
ment 

The trade asks that the definition 
of foreign buyer be any buyer to 
whom a sale is made by an American 
exporter and that the subsidy in ef- 
fect at the time the sale is mad 
by the U.S. exporter be applicab' 


possib'e 


specu- 


to the foreign buyer's position 
This would require that a new 

definition of a foreign buyer be giv- 

en so that the foreign buyer wou'd 


be any person or corporation, wheth- 
er or not it happened to be a na- 
tional of or a corporation of the 
foreign country 


Other minor technical matters 
were discussed. Most important oi 
these topics was a recommendation 
that USDA revise its subsidy certi- 
ficate to make it a more acceptab'e 


commercial certificate. It 
out that the present 


is pointed 
subsidy pay- 


ment certificate is without char- 
acter and should be given a more 
formal status through water-marked 


or bonded paper of specific value and 
that the limitations of use of the 
certificate and 
holder be clearly set forth 


obligations of the 





Cipperly’s Own Prediction — “Landslide for Ike” 


WASHINGTON — Lacking all the 
facilities of the pollsters, lacking the 
intimate contact of the political re- 
porters who cover the two major 
candidates in their political impor- 
tunings acrose the nation, this writer 
is still willing to throw caution to 
the winds and go ahead on an intui- 
tive basis, salted by telephone and 
personal contacts in many key states, 

The prediction is——President Eisen- 
hower will win this election by land- 
slide proportions and carry with him 
control of the Senate. 

This conclusion is feached after 
consultation with my favorite daily 
press political observer, Frederic Col- 
lins, Washington bureau chief of the 
Providence Journal who, while pre- 
dicting an Eisenhower victory, coun- 
sels caution, It is hard to reject the 
advice of one's favorite political 
writer 

Ike is a popular man and a popu- 
lar president. The nation has un- 
precedented employment and _ un- 
precedented take-home pay envelopes. 
The big daily newspapers are not 


printing casualty lists from battle- 
fields 
The recent eruptions of enslaved 


peoples in Eastern Europe, while pe 
haps not the affirmative results of 
the Eisenhower administration for 
eign policies, must be seen as a boost 
for those policies. Had they been dif 
ferent perhaps those peoples would 
not have revolted. 

It is apparent that the U.S. foreign 
born nationals who may be influenced 
by the rebellion in Eastern Europe 
are the Polish and Hungarian popu 
lations of New York, Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania and scattered groups in 
New England. 


Farm Revolt a Myth 


The widely advertised farm revolt 
is perhaps a political myth that the 
Democratic leaders like to believe 
Minnesota is called a doubtful state 
Even the most profound political ob- 
servers in that area are on the side- 
lines with the equally profound com- 
ment that the result could go either 
way. The absence of casualty lists 
could be the deciding factor in Min- 
nesota as elsewhere. That means it 
will be Eisenhower and the probable 
gain of two seats in that state by 
the GOP. 

There are New 


indications that 


York state will be in the Ike column 
by a huge majority and that Republi- 
can senatorial candidate Jav- 
itts will win 

Kentucky, a state that Eisenhower 
lost in 1952 by a thin margin of 700 
votes, may go for Ike this time with 
John Sherman Cooper being returned 
to his former Senate seat 

Eisenhower appears likely to break 
the solid south. Predicted is that the 
President will carry more than two 
states south of the Mason-Dixon line 
Possibilities are Maryland, Virginia, 
Kentucky, Florida and Texas 


Jacob 


Democratic Conflicts 
The Stevenson campaign is loaded 
with with 
the latent conflicts within the Demo- 
cratic party itself as seen in the pri- 
mary 
Democratic 


inconsistencies starting 


campaigns of the competing 
Strangely, 


Democratic senator John Kennedy of 


candidates 


Massachusetts has not been cam- 


paigning in his home territory 
though, in the opinion of many politi- 
cal forecasters, it is a doubtful state 
that Sen. 


Kennedy is smarting from the shelv- 


There is some suspicion 


ing of his vice presidential nomina- 


tion at Chicago 

The selection of Sen. Kefauver as 
the presidential running-mate with 
his extravagant views on the farm 


problem and his incongruous ap- 
proach to a solution must be the sub- 
ject of some deep thought in farm- 
ing communities. 

Other doubts over the outcome in 
Pennsylvania have also been resolved 
as the Eastern European news broke 
last week. No matter what was re- 
sponsible for the open rebellion 
against the Russian tyranny, it is 
unthinkable that citizens of Polish 
and Hungarian ancestry will fail to 
see the light. They must see that the 
Eisenhower foreign policy is bearing 
fruit even if it is not proclaimed 
boastfully from the state department 

So this reporter predicts a land- 
slide for Ike and control of the Sen- 
ate with a thin chance of narrowing 
the Democratic house majority in 
the next Congress 

(Mr. Cipperly comments on the 
political angles of the farm problem 
in the next Congress on page 29 of 


this issue.) 
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CANADIAN STRATEGIC 
MATERIALS DEAL 


WASHINGTON — It is understood 
that the material which 
Canada has been shipping to the U.S. 
as part of a 


strategic 


barter deal involving 
sand. (The North- 
western Miller, Oct. 23, page 11.) Two 
types of the material 
the 


process. It is 


wheat is silicate 
involved 
U.S. by an 
used in the 
One promi- 
is mentioned 


are 
and it is refined in 
electrical 
glass 


making industry. 


nent grain firm as the 
exporter of the U.S. government sur- 
plus wheat involved in the barter 


transaction. 





Syrian Millers 
Want New Plant 


LONDON—A Syrian firm of flour 
millers wishes to purchases a new 
flour mill 

Chabarek Bros., Souk el-Nahha- 
seen, Aleppo, Syria, states that the 


project involves the 
compk tely 


erection of a 


pneumatic mill with a 


capacity rating of 100 metric tons of 
flour every 12 hours. Machinery firms 
in the U.S. and Europe are invited to 


send offer ind 
to the firn 


specifications direct 


iffice in Aleppo 
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USDA Schedules 
Export Meetings 


WASHINGTON A series of meet- 
ings with exporters and others inter- 
ested in export trade in U.S. agri- 
cultural commodities been an- 
nounced by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. The first of the meetings 
will be held Nov. 8-9 in the New 
York State Chamber of Commerce 
Auditorium at 65 Liberty St., New 
York. Later meetings will be sched- 
uled for Boston, Philadelphia, New 
Orleans, Chicago, San Francisco and 
Portland, Oregon 


has 


The meetings are being arranged 
jointly by the Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service and the Foreign Agri- 


cultural Service to 
portunity for engaged in ex- 
port trade in agricultural commodi- 
ties to acquaint themselves with ex- 
isting government programs 

At the New York meeting particu- 
lar emphasis will be given to financ- 
ing and credit arrangements provided 
by the Commodity Credit Corp.'s ex- 
port credit program and the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington's re- 
cently announced plan of stepped- 
up assistance in financing exports of 
surp'us agricultural commodities. Of- 
ficials of the CCC and the Export- 
Import Bank will be present to dis- 
cuss technical financing problems 


provide an op- 
those 





Two Miller Staff Members Assigned 
To New Duties With Sales Force 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Two staff mem- 
bers of Northwestern Miller, pub- 
lished by The Miller Publishing Co., 
Minneapolis, have been assigned to 
new duties announces Harvey E 
Yantis, president 


James W. Miller, formerly assistant 
City 
of the company, has joined the com- 
New York office force 
as advertising sales representative 
Thomas E. Letch, formerly on the 
editorial staff at the Minneapolis 
headquarters, has been transferred to 
Kansas City to serve as assistant 
manager in that office 

The Miller Publishing Co. publishes 
five businesspapers. Three are week- 


manager of the Kansas office 


pany’s sales 


lies: The Northwestern Miller, Feed- 
tuffs and Croplife. Two are month- 
lies: The American Baker and Mill- 
ing Production 

Mr. Miller joined The Miller Pub- 





James W. Miller 


lishing Co 
torial 


in February, 1946, as edi- 
assistant in the Kansas City 
office. He has been assistant manager 
of that office for the past five years. 
Following his graduation from Kan- 
sas State College with a BS degree 
in agricultural journalism, he served 
for three years in the U.S. Army, two 
of them in Europe, during World War 
II. He and his wife, Betty, are the 
parents of two girls. 

Mr. Letch, a 1950 graduate of the 
University of Minnesota School of 
Journalism, was editor and advertis- 
ing manager of several Minnesota 
and Wisconsin weekly newspapers be- 
fore joining The Miller Publishing Co 
in April, 1955. He has been assistant 
editor of The Northwestern Miller, 
Feedstuffs and The American Baker 
During U.S. Army service, he served 
in Japan. Mr. Letch and his wife, 
boy 


Kathryn, are the parents of a 
and a girl 





Thomas EF. Letch 
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Railroads May Request 
Greater Rate Increase 


WASHINGTON, D.C 
increases in major 
may force the 


Mounting 
operating costs 
railroads to ask the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
freight rate increases of 20 to 40% 
over going tariffs. At present the car 
riers have pending before the ICC a 
request to advance freight tariffs by 
only 15% 

Other new increases, such as 
the 12.5¢ an hour wage boost granted 
this year, plus an anticipated 5% in- 
crease in fuel, materials and payroll 


MNF Offers 
Advice on 


Rate Hikes 


CHICAGO — Use political consid- 
erations to protest freight rate in 
creases, the Millers National Federa- 
tion advises 

The railroads have recently applied 
for a general 15 per cent freight rate 
following several previous 
increases. Early this year they asked 
for an over-all increase, but in the 
case of grain and grain products the 
jump was held to 5% 

The new application for a general 
freight rate increase has touched off 
strong protests in nearly every seg 
ment of the grain and grain products 
industries, MNF reports. All of the 
large grain exchanges, most of the 
state grain dealers’ associations, sev- 
eral of the large grain cooperatives 
and several hundred individual com 
panies have already filed vigorous ob 
jection. “The feeling seems to be 
quite general that the present appli- 
cation is not justified,” the report 
said, “and that in the interests of the 
carriers themselves it is a shortsight 
ed move. Those who hold these views 
point to the already tremendous div 
ersion of traffic from freight cars to 
trucks, and they believe that this 
would be greatly accelerated if the 
new rate proposals are approved 

“Many of those who have strong 
objections about the freight rate in 
crease proposal are asking what they 
can do to express their views most 
effectively. It may be well for them 
to keep in mind that political consid- 
erations will have at least as much 
to do with the outcome as will eco- 
nomic facts. This suggests that in- 
dividual companies which con- 
cerned about the matter, whether 
they be millers or those engaged in 
some other line of business, should 
center their fire in spots where poli 
tical considerations receive the most 
attention state commerce commis 
sions or other regulatory bodies, gov 


cost 


increase, 


are 


ernors of states, members of Con 
gress, U.S. senators, etc 
“None of these officials has any- 


thing directly to do with the estab- 
lishment of railroad rates, but they 
are all influential to a greater or less 
degree with the federal agency which 
does, and if many of them join those 
who are protesting the proposed rate 
increase it may well prove to be ef- 
fective. Other shippers, especially 
those who handle farm commodities 
of one kind or another, should be 
solicited to add their voices to the 
chorus of objection 

“Several hundred organizations 
have filed formal objections to the 


tax costs and higher steel prices now 
evident for 1957, will freight 
rate requirements, spokesmen say 
The pending 15° rate increase re 
quest is due for final hearing by ICC 
on Jan. 15, 1957. But by that time 
it is expected rate increases will be 
granted to cover the previous wage 


boost 


rate increases obtained by the rail- 
way unions. The additional cost fac- 
tors, however, are likely to be pre 


sented to ICC when the final hearing 
on the 15% increase is held on Jan, 15 


proposed rate increase, or are in the 
process of filing such objections, and 
it is difficult to believe that they have 
failed to include any significant sta 
tistical or economic fact which has 
a bearing on the subject. Millers and 
other shippers who want to do their 
bit in support of these efforts will 
perhaps find that the course outlined 


above will produce as much in the 
way of results as anything they can 
do.” 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF rue 


Victor Continues 
Presentation of 
Baking Survey 


CHICAGO Victor Chemical 
Works, continuing its presentation of 
“Futures,” has arranged a press con 
ference in New York on Nov. 2. This 
will be attended by food editors rep- 
resenting and the 


major newspapers 


press syndicates 

Besides providing some favorable 
publicity for the flour trade generally 
it is the hope of Victor officials that 
the food writers will introduce recipes 
calling for the use of self-rising flour 
into their columns 

Victor also reports that the pres 
entation on “Futures,” which was a 
survey of the baking habits of south 
ern housewives, is to be made to the 
staff of one of the largest U.S. food 
concerns and to the staff of a large 
milling firm in the south. (The survey 
was summarized in The Northwestern 
Miller, Oct. 9, page 11.) 
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Russell-Miller 
Names New Broker 
For Dallas Area 


MINNEAPOLIS The Russell 
Miller Milling Co. has announced that 
the QOliver-Taylor Co., Dallas food 
brokerage, has been appointed to rep- 
resent “American Beauty” family 
flour and corn meal in Dallas and the 
rest of its territory 

“We will continue our own 
organization in the Rio Grande 
ley and in other parts of Texas 
Oliver-Taylor will sales 
power in its area,”’ declared W. R 
Heegaard, Russell-Miller presi 
dent and general sales manager 
Minneapolis 

Zene Havaetad, at 
sell-Miller and, more 
recently, located in Minneapolis head- 
ing marketing and statistical analy 
sis for Russell-Miller, is now 
ated with Oliver-Taylor Co 


sales 
Val- 
while 
increase our 


vice 


one 
manager 


time a Rus 
sales 


assoc! 
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lhe flour market ranged from dull 
n the spring wheat milling area to 
ctive in the Southwest last week, 
th the central states represented 
wetween 

Sales by spring wheat mills were 
ip to 63% of five-day milling capac- 
ity, a gain from the doldrums of a 
veek earlier when they sank to 32%. 
Central states sales were stimulated 
only slightly by the big spurt of flour 
uying in the Southwest, and were 
timated at 60 to 70% of five-day 
capacity, up, however, from the 30% 
in the central states a week earlier. 

In contrast, Southwestern flour 
millers concluded the best volume of 
ules last week since the intensive 
ictivity at the beginning of the crop 
year. Sales last week in the South- 
west averaged 519% of five-day ca- 


} 


pacity-the previous week was only 
10% and the same period a year 
wo 61% 


4 spurt of flour buying which be- 
ran in the Southwest Oct, 25 built 
up to a rush of orders for at least 
) million sacks before the week ended. 
Biggest buyers were the bakery 
chains 

Rye flour sales in the central states 
during the week ended Oct. 27 were 
low. Prices advanced a little. 

Production by U.S, mills last week 
iveraged 106% of five-day milling ca- 
pacity, the same as for the previous 
veek and 2% up from the same pe- 
riod of a year ago. (See tables on 
page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales by spring wheat 
last week amounted to 63% of 
five-day milling capacity, a gain over 
the previous week when the figure 


mills 


was only 32%, 
Only significant change in the 


spring wheat flour picture was a 10¢ 
advance nationally in the price of ad- 
vertised brands of family flour on 
Oct. 25 

Dullness marked the over-all pic- 
ture, however, and some patents and 
high gluten flours fell off 2¢ to 4¢ 
from the previous week, 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
last week amounted to 100% of five- 
day milling capacity, down from the 
figure of 107% the week previous 
Production for the interior North- 
west held steady with the previous 
week at 109%. Both last week and 
the previous week, however, were 
down from the figure of 113% set for 
the intemor Northwest a year ago. 
For the Northwest as a whole pro- 
duction last week was also 109% of 
five-day capacity, compared with only 
104% the week before and 110% a 
year ago. 

Quotations, Oct, 29, 100-Ib, cotton 
sacks, carlots: Standard patent $5.86 
5.97, short patent $5.96@6.07, high 
gluten $6.51@6.62, first clear $5.77@ 
87, whole wheat $5.9646 06, family 


$7.35 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Southwestern flour 
millers racked up the best volume of 
sales last week since the big business 
at the beginning of the crop year, At 
least five million sacks of bakery 
flour were sold in the rush of orders 
which began to come in during the 
day Oct, 25. Bakery chains were the 
biggest buyers as the independent 
trade took only scattered amounts. 

The volume of business averaged 
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Flour Sales for Week Paced by 
Spurt of Activity in Southwest 


out to 519% of capacity, compared 
with 30% in the previou week and 
61% a year Export and govern 
ment purchases amounted to only 4% 
of the week's total sale 


ago 


The rather heavy run of flour busi 
ness last week was somewhat un 


expected. With the flour basis run 
ning consistently above levels at 
which the big sales were made last 
summer, there seemed to be little 


prospect for buyer and seller to arrive 
at a satisfactory price. However, de- 
velopments both at home and abroad 
in recent weeks made the current 
flour prices seem more attractive each 
day. A persistently bullish factor has 
been the weather, which has remain- 
ed dry throughout and prior to the 
fall planting season. Add to this the 
outbreak of violence behind the Iron 
Curtain in Europe, the imminent 
rescindment of the GR 262 regulation 


which permitted export subsidy pay 
ments in wheat instead of cash, and 
the brisk movement of wheat land 
into the soil bank 

Several large buyers of bakery 
flour weighed these factors against 
the market and concluded that now 


was the time to cover for forward 
months, or even to the end of the 
crop year. This furnished the spark 
which caused a considerable round of 
business. Not all chains participated 
in the purchases, but those that did 


went from 90 day ahead to six 
months, or the end of the year. This 
bulked the best volume of sales for 
mills since the big go-around of last 


summer—adding perhaps five to sib 


million sacks of bakery flour to the 
books. 

Independent bakers were less in 
clined to take hold of new supplies 
A few who were in need of flour 
within the current 120 day period 


purchased in fair quantity, but others 
who already were well in advance of 
needs, stood aside 

Some family flour business was re- 
ported as well. Most of it was privat 


label dealings, as the wholesale gro- 


cers have anticipated requirements 
further ahead and even round-th 
clock since last summer. The trend 


was stronger in family prices, as na- 
tionally advertised brands went up 
10¢ sack during the week 

Export markets were 
the news that the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture was cancelling the 
subsidy-in-kind program next month 
The situation will have an effect on 
non-IWA business. Yet, the market is 
continuing to be extremely tight and 
offerings of clears are limited. Much 
of the export grades are made on the 


affected by 


mill now due to clear tightness. The 
range between high and low grades 
continued slim. Only export sales of 
any consequence last week were for 
shipment to Indonesia, and a small 
lot was sold to Holland 

Quotations, Oct. 26, carlots, Kan- 


sas City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
hort patent $5.68@5.70, standard 
95% patent $5.58@5.60, straight $5.53 


75.55; established brands of family 
flour $6.50@7.20, first clears $5.15@ 
5.20, second clears $5.0505.10, 1% 


ash clears or higher $4.90@5 
Oklahoma City: Flour was in bet- 
ter demand and augmented by sever- 
al days of big Prices 
10¢ higher on both family and bakery 


sales closed 


flours 

Quotations delivered Oklahoma 
points Oct. 27, carlots: Family short 
patent $6.90@7.10, standard short 


patent $6.20@6.40, bakery unenriched 
short patent $5.90@6, 95% standard 


patent $5.80@5.90, straight grade 
$5.75 @5.85. Truck lots higher on ‘all 
grades 


Wichita: Mills operated 4% days at 


capacity last week. Sales were con- 
fined mostly to bakery flour and 
averaged 317%. Shipping directions 


ranged from fair to good. Prices were 
up 9¢ for the week 
Texas: There were a few bookings 


(Continued on page 





Exporters Sustain Semolina 
Price; Sales Continue Slow 


Durum prices increased again last 
week, and mills followed along with 
a 10¢ boost in the price of semolina 
The market was very 
stimulated only a few 

Running time of mills was report 
ed as good, but 
were beginning to show, as evidenced 
by some cancellations. There were in 
dications of possible purchases ot 
semolina, with hints that the delivery 
point would be Europe, but without 
mention of a specific market. Extrem 
strength of the market Oct. 29 wa 
credited mainly to export demand 

Between Oct. 22 and Oct. 29 No. 1 
choice milling durum advanced up to 
4¢, with other grades making lesser 
price gains. Standard 100% durum 
semolina went up 5¢ from $6.60 cwt 
bulk, Minneapolis, Oct. 26 to $6.65 
cwt., bulk, Minneapolis, Oct. 29 

Production by durum mills 
week averaged 104% of five-day ca 
pacity, up from the 99% of the pre 
fron 


active but 


sales 


signs of weakness 


last 


vious week, but down slightly 
the 106% of a year ago 
Pittsburgh reported some buying of 
semolina in 
week as prices 


last 
and 


100% and blends 
advanced 10¢ 


buyers were protected at old prices 
Over city and tri-state territory some 
moderate buying was done. Mills still 
operate, however, on reduced 
Retail buying still lags 


sched- 


ules on prod- 


ucts of these patents. Directions are 
fair, Quotations in bulk: Semolina 
100% $7.15, 50-50 $6.95: granular 
100% $6.95, 50-50 $6.75: durum 100% 
$6.60, 50-50 $6.65; hard wheat $6.70 
Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Oct. 26, were as fol- 
lows 
| t milling durwur $ 
! ‘ No I amber 
ine Ma. 5 amber or bett 
Medium No. 1 durur r bhett 
Mediur turun bett Su ‘ 
Mediun durum or bett iq? l 
DLRUCM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
heurum products output epor ! 
The Northwestern M er I ed 
day wee 
5-day wk \ % 
’ of « 
pacity n pacit 
1 
i ‘ 1hé ’ 
r ms 1 
| ] 19 
j 1 8 19 
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Millfeed Price 
Still Strong; 
Demand Good 


Millfeed prices 
most 
ended 
averaging 


showed strength in 
markets for the 
Oct. 29, with 


major week 
price Increases 

over the pre- 
Bran and standard midds 


25@50¢ ton 
vious week 


advanced in the Minneapolis mar 
kets. In the Kansas City area bran 
and shorts advanced 25450¢, again 
in a stable market. Millfeeds were 
also stronger in the central states 
last week, probably because of slow 


Demand was 
advanced 


er running time at mills 
better and 
$2 ton 


prices about 
feed de- 
only slight 
manufacturers 


Improvement in formula 
mand appeared to be 
last week, but 
considered it encouraging. Indica- 
tions point to a rather important 
gain in volume within a short time. 


This anticipation of better busi- 
ness was reflected in more spirited 
buying of ingredients than has been 
in evidence for some time. Prices of 
a number of items reached sufficient- 
ly attractive levels to encourage 
good-sized bookings, and as a result 
prices firmed up. A turn in the mar- 
ket, following an extended period of 
easiness, often is the spark that sets 
off increased buying by dealers and 
feeders. Dealer stocks are reported 
to be very low, and any substantial 
buying movement could result in im- 
portant tonnage business. 


most 


Business could be better, observers 
say, but there are several influences 
working against an important vol- 
ume. One is the exceptionally warm 
and clear weather over most of the 
area. This permits farmers to work 
in the fields for long hours, harvest- 
ing corn and other fall crops. At the 
same time, feeding programs are be- 
ing neglected. Hogs can forage in the 
corn fields, and pastures still are rela- 
tively good in this area. Feeders are 
allowing their stock to remain out- 
side as long as possible. 

Prices of many 
are easy or show 


ingredients either 
actual losses, and 
this tends to make prospective buyers 
of feed hold off for a possible more 
favorable buying time. Feed prices, 
with the exception of molasses feeds, 
were slightly lower last week 

A moderate decline in buying in- 
terest was reported by most feed mill 
sales managers in the Southwest last 
week. Volume was not off seriously 
and many plants ran at the same 
rate as in the previous week, but 
there was some tapering off in dock 


business, particularly, and running 
time was shaved in some instances 
as a result. 


Feed sales show an erratic pat- 
tern these days, many mill men say 
Business will be excellent for a day 
or two then drop off to nothing be- 
fore staging another pickup. 

Price cards were advanced in most 
last week, with the increas 
ranging from 50¢ to $1 depending on 
the type of feed and the day of 
reckoning. 


Cases 


Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling 
those areas, amounted to 54,435 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller 
Production for the current week 
compared with an output of 53,725 in 
the previous week and 53,114 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago 


capacities of 
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Wheat Futures Prices Gain; 
Most Active at Kansas City 


rice f wheat futur yntinued 
to show strength for the week which 
ed Oct. 29, especially at Kansas 
City vhere idvances ranged 2@4¢ 
th eporting period. March made 
ne oD est in 
Cl ! prices for wheat futures 
Oct. 29 ere Chicag December 
$2.34 D2.34% March $2.39%4 
39%, M $2.39% @2.39%, July 
$2.29%, September $2.31% @$2.3174 
Kansas ( ty December $2.31'%24 
$2.31%, March $2.35%, May $2.35% 
July $2.28%; Minneapoli December 
$2.31%, M $2.36% 
The Minneapolis markets closed 
s¢ higher for December futures over 


higher for 
‘ activity 
ansas City or Chicago 
Oct. 29 closed 2 


week 


veek earlier and %¢ 
May future evidencing 
either Ki: 


Chica » futures for 


3¢ firmer than the previous 


Most of the activity was displayed in 
Kansas City markets, with several 
factor inting for the bullish 
trend. The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture expecting to discontinue 


its practice of giving wheat as pay- 
nent for subsidized flour sales outside 
f International Wheat Agreement; 
bank thdrawal of more than 10 
ion acres of winter wheat land, 
t wa timulant to buying, as was 
é derat activity in winter wheat 
flour last week 
Demand Good 
Re ts of wheat at p ivy mal 
} or the week ended Oct. 25 to 
taled ) ion bush compared 
vith ) e week before ind 6.7 
ona ir ago. Receipts of wheat 
classes at Minneapolis totaled 
1,102 cars, of which 29 were for Com- 
nodit Credit Corp. account Duluth 
receipts tot iled 1,092 cal 
Den d for cash wheat was good 
t tuugnout the week | pring 
neat | mium wert nerally 2¢ 
higher mpared with futures, On 
Oct. 25, the following tradir ranges 
pre iiled: Ordinary No. 1 dark north- 
ern sp No. 1 northern spring 
vheat i up to 12% protein, 3@ 
under Minneapoli December 
Dp ] protein l¢ under to 3¢ 
ove! 14 protein o9a@%9%¢ over 15’ 
protei: } 19¢ over! 16 protein 
Ke é These ranges represent 
] p im for each pound over 
»& } ‘ fe protein « tent of 
t i pl wheat tested at 
l | luring th veek Was 
| ed with 14.30 i yeal 
i 
D it price iveraged 
it 4 } for tne e¢ with 
| xporters st tI prin- 
cipal tre thening influence (See 
table " e 14.) 
Ihe IDI Kimate range ol cas 
heat pl it Minneapolis Oct. 26 
how the accompanying table 
togethe vith premiu nd discount 
No. 1 Northern or No, 1 Dark Northern 
“pring ys Ib 


fest Weight Premiam and Discount scale 
( I pl ums continued un- 

f Kansas City ist week 

tn tre e of trading mall. The 

‘ t n the pre im scale 

I j ash VTi t prices 





advanced 214-3¢, yet even this level 


well above loan price—did not seem 
to be high enough to draw any sub- 
stantial amount out from under gov- 


ernment loan. Farm selling continued 
SLOW 

Most of the received 
by millers now has been purchased 
“to arrive.” As a result, the millers 


display only a nominal interest in the 


wheat being 


small cash offerings on the Kansas 
City trading floor 

Ordinary wheat premiums are 
steady at basis to l¢ over the Kansas 
City December future. Wheat with 
115% protein is quoted at basis to 
342¢ over; 12.5% protein at basis to 
544¢ over; 13% protein %-6¢ over 
and 14% protein at 1%-7¢ over 


December wheat closed Oct. 29 at 


$2.31 % 
The approximate range of cas 


wheat prices at Kansas City Oct. 26 
is shown in the accompanying t b'e 
I iH il 
, rr , 1 
1) nel ti 
il ' H 
1 Red 
! 
I 
At Fort Worth No. 1 hard winter 
wheat was reported selling Oct. 29 at 
$2.52% to $2.54 bu., delivered Texas 


common points. There was sufficient 
truck demand for delivery to Hous- 
ton. There were some light offerings 


with bids ranging from $2.44 to $2.47 
Bookings Good 


Wheat export bookings in the Pac 


fic Northwest were good last week 
with foreign buyers coming in on a 
fairly liberal scale. Japan the middle 
of the week took three cargoes of 
white wheat and 3 cargoes of 11% 
hard winter. Earlier purchase includ- 
ed a full cargo by Japan of white 


wheat. A full carg 
for Korea 


oO was also reported 
Exporters are the busiest in 
many years, Change in the subsidy 
arrangement will affect hard 
winters, and there is not much of this 
wheat available This will affect 
only shipments to Europe, and the 
subsidy has been far favorable 
from here Gulf. So ex 
porters concern on 
that operations are 
rapidly Pacific 


onl 


here 


more 
than from the 
have 


score 


shown no 
Seeding 
advancing in the 


Northwest due to favorable rains of 
the past two weeks. Rains were need 
ed for the earlier sown wheat, which 


is now above the ground and looking 
good 


BRea 


W.S. Mid:anahiia, 
Pioneer Grain 
Dealer, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS Walter 
McLaughlin, 87, pioneer 
grain dealer, died 
Laughlin owned and 
McLaughlin Grain Co 
til he retired in 1918 

Mr. McLaughlin came to 
apolis from New Brunswick, Canada, 
his home, about 1886 and worked first 
as an Office boy for the Peavey Grain 
Co. The firm he founded grew until 
it owned grain elev throughout 
Minnesota and in C 


Scott 
Minneapolis 
Oct. 27. Mr. Me 
operated the 
from 1900 un 


Minne 


ators 


inada 


After his retirement Mr Mec 
Laughlin became active in civic af- 
fairs. He was a 50-year member of 


the Minneapolis Club and a former 
of the Minikahda Club 
Survivors include his widow, Isa 


member 
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CURRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 
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NEWEST NABISCO BAKERY—The structure shown at the left 
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above is 


the new Philadelphia bakery of the National Biscuit Co. The air view shows 
the building to be over four blocks long, and spotlights the 160-ft. high tower 
used for ingredient storage bins, The plant’s total floor area is 618,282 sq. ft. 
At the right is the bakery’s master control console to receive push-button 
orders for the ingredients and regulate their delivery to any of 16 mixing 
machines. The nerve center of the bakery’s mixing operations, the device 
directs the performance of a series of tasks by automatic equipment. Each 
cracker or cookle variety has its own baking formula, A touch of the “Start” 


New National Biscuit Plant Wil! Use 
70 Million Pounds of Flour a Year 


By GEORGE W. POTTS 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 
PHILADELPHIA — The National 
Hiseult Co, Oet, 29 began the formal 
dedication of its new Philadelphia 


bakery, said to be the most modern 
biseult and eracker bakery in the 
vorid. Oceupying 14 acres of a 28 


icre site at Roosevelt Boulevard and 
Ibyberry Road in Northeast Philadel- 
phia, the plant was completed at a 
cost of $15,000,000 and is capable of 
producing 118 million pounds = of 
crackers and cookies a year. 

he new bakery required more than 
two years to build and is designed to 
utilize the most modern production 
and packaging techniques, The 
wrounds are landscaped and include 


parking facilities for 600 cars. The 
plant is basically a long, low two- 
tory strueture with an exterior fac- 


ing of buff-colored tile. The building 

1,094 ft, long and varies in width 
from 200 to 553 ft. 

he building is featured by a 15 
tory tower which contains storage 
facilities for ingredients for cracker 
ind cookie making, Steel storage bins 
in the tower have a total capacity of 
52 carloads of raw materials, mainly 
flour and sugar but ineluding short- 
enings, molasses and syrups. Over 100 
frel@ht cars and many hundreds of 
trucks will come into the bakery 
each month delivering an average of 
10's million pounds of ingredients 
every 30 days. 

Designed for top efficiency in 
traight-line mass production baking, 
the plant provides a total floor area 
of 618,282 sq. ft., more than 14 acres. 
Baking operations begin at the tower 
end of the building and proceed in a 
traight line to the shipping room at 
the far end, A battery of mixing ma- 
chines is located directly beneath the 
‘torage tower to facilitate the auto- 
matic transmission of ingredients 
ind preparation of dough for the 45 
different Nabisco cracker and cookie 
varieties baked here, 

Seven streamlined traveling band 
perform the actual baking 
operations. Each oven is 100 yards 
long, capable of producing up to 700,- 
000 erackers an hour, Cookies and 
crackers make the trip in from three 
to seven minutes. 

When the crackers emerge at the 


ovens 


delivery end of the ovens they are 
taken into the packaging department 
on long cooling Here a 
succession of complex machines auto 
matically form, fill, weigh, seal and 
wrap the packages, then place them 


conveyors 


on air-conditioned conveyors which 
send them into the shipping room 
The products are sent by rail and 
truck to 40 of the company’s sales 
branches serving 19 states. Nearly 
half-a-million pounds of cookies and 
crackers will be shipped every day 


Cleanliness and sanitation § are 
rigidly adhered to and the bakery is 
specifically designed for healthful 
and immaculate operation. Smooth 
faced tile walls combine with pastel 
colored ceilings and 157,000 sq. ft. of 
polished hard maple flooring to pro 
duce an attractive, to-clean in 
terior, Fluorescent lighting and over 
32,100 sq. ft. of window area provide 
light and a forced draft ventilation 
system effects a complete change of 


easy 


air every four minutes throughout 
the plant. 
Nabisco’s monthly ingredient-re 


quirements will include 5,850,000 Ib 
flour; 1,250,000 Ib 


sugar; 1,170,000 
lb. shortening; 127,000 Ib. salt; 210, 
000 Ib. chocolate; 44,000 lb. cheese: 


and 13,550 Ib. butter 
Completion of the Philadelphia 
bakery is a major step in National 


Biscuit Co,’s tremendous _ building 
and modernization program, accord 
ing to George H. Coppers, Nabisco 
president. The compariy has spent 
more than $150 million since 1945 
and the new Philadelphia bakery 


joins the list of modern, streamlined 
plants in Atlanta, Houston, Pitts 
burgh, Portland, Ore. St. Louis 
Chicago, and Toronto and Montreal, 
Canada. Nabisco has already begun 
construction of another new bakery 
in Fair Lawn, N.J., which is expect 
ed to be in operation by the end of 
1958. 

Nabisco is conducting invited tours 
of the bakery this week for members 
of the grocery and food, trades, home 
economists, the families of bakery 
employees, members of the firms 
which built and equipped the plant 
and representatives of newspapers 
magazines, radio and television 

Highlighting 
monies Oct. 29 


dedication 
was a visit to the 


cere 
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button prompts the withdrawal of the exact amount of the 





ingredients from 


the storage bins and tanks. Each ingredient is weighed, and the dry materials 
sifted, before they are delivered to the mixers. The control console distributes 
about 62 tons of ingredients during a normal eight-hour day. In addition, the 
electronic device tells its operator, by an intricate system of flow lines and 
pilot lights, a current story of the progress and flow of materials for each 


batch. The operator can “read” the console at 


a glance to learn what in- 


gredients, and how much of each, are being delivered to any of the mixing 


machines in operation. 


bakery by city representative Fredric 


R. Mann and Robert E. Sessions, 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Greater Philadelphia. The 
delegation was greeted by Mr. Cop- 


pers and members of the company’s 
board of directors. City and company 
officials joined in a brief 


dication program 


formal de- 


The will 


bakery employ approxi- 
mately 1,200 persons, and continues 
a period of more than 50 years of 
National Biscuit Co. baking opera- 
tions in the city of Philadelphia 


Formerly, the company operated a 
bakery on Glenwood Ave. at the 
North Philadelphia station. This plant 
now has 


been closed 





Ten Million Acres of Wheat 
Now Covered by Soil Bank 


Oct 19, 
signed 195,299 
10,124,319 acres 
Bank's 1957 winter 
reserve program, the 
Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced Oct. 25. If the farmers sign- 
ing agreements comply with the re- 
quirements of the program, they will 
be eligible for a maximum of $187,- 
819,709 in acreage reserve payments 
The tabulation is not final its 
total is likely to be swelled by fur- 
ther reports from field plus 
additional land which may be put 
into the soil bank from previous re- 
porting districts, when USDA makes 
a reallotment of bank acreage 
reserve funds to counties where at 
the Oct. 5 deadline it appeared that 
the money allotted to those counties 
had been committed 

Soil bank officials are prepared to 
re-assign unused funds from other 
areas to counties where farmers ex- 
pressed the intention to put more of 


WASHINGTON By 
wheat farmers had 
igreements covering 
under the Soil 
wheat acreage 
US 


offices 


soil 


their wheat land into the soil bank, 
but were not permitted since the 
county money allotment had been 


committed 


It is suspected now that the winter 
wheat belt final returns on the soil 
bank sign-up will well exceed the 11- 
million-acre mark 

If this expectation is achieved it 
indicates that when the spring wheat 
sign-up is added to the winter wheat 
crop total, USDA will be well on its 


way to making the soil bank opera- 
tion a successful component in its 
goal of reducing the wheat surplus 
of the U.S. this coming crop year 

Another condition must be noted 
for crop observers late fall rains 
may persuade some farmers in the 
Southwest to withdraw from soil 
bank contracts if the rains permit 


them to 
of these 


plant a wheat Many 
farmers already de- 
clined the soil bank offer, preferring 
to gamble on the last chance of 
and the making of 


crop 
have 


rain 
a good crop next 


year 

Those farmers who have signed up 
in the wheat acreage reserve soi 
bank program in this marginal 


pro- 
land are not obligated to 
carry out their sign-up with USDA 
and can plant wheat and forego the 
protection USDA has offered. If good 
rains 


duction 


come between this time and 


rains come soon in Panhandle areas it 


may be expected that many farmers 
will withdraw or forget their soil 
bank sign-ups 

Nevertheless, the soil bank now 
represents a substantial reduction in 


the winter wheat crop prospective 
harvest next year 
BREATL S THE STAFF rue 


Net Profit Down at 
Archer-Daniels 


MINNEAPOLIS Archer-Daniels 
Midland Co. has reported net profit 
for the three months ended Sept. 30 


of $1,202, 209.80 equal to 74¢ a shar 
on the 1,621,011 shares of stock out 
standing. In the same quarter last 
year the company had earnings of 
$1,616,334.60, equal to 98¢ a share 


on 1,646,959 shares then outstanding 


Thomas L. Daniels, president said 
from th 
quarter a year ago 

sulted in large part from a three 
week strike in July at the firm's 


Southeast Minneapolis plant and ele 


the decline in earnings 
comparable 


vators 

Mr. Daniels 
for the 
more 


added that 
remainder of the year are 


pi os pects 


encouraging 
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Cliff Guernsey 


WINS CASH PRIZE—Cliff Guernsey, 
salesman in Kentucky, and southern 
Indiana for the Walker Bag Co., 
Louisville, manufacturer of burlap, 
cotton and paper bags, has won sec- 
ond prize of $250 in the nationwide 
competition among bag salesmen for 
promotion of the “Sew With Cotton 
Bags” contest, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Cotton Council and the Textile 
Bag Manufacturers Assn. The objec- 
tive of the bag salesmen was to ob- 
tain the active participation of feed 
and flour mills, who package their 
products in dress print bags, in pro- 
moting the sewing contest among 
their customers. 





Runciman Company 
In Michigan Enters 
Formula Feed Field 


LOWELL, MICH. — C. H. Runci- 
man, Sr., president of the C. H. Runci- 
man Co., Lowell, has announced the 
establishment of a modern feed manu- 
facturing plant at the firm’s Clarks- 
ville, Mich., location. 

A new line of modern equipment 
has been installed at the company’s 
completely renovated Clarksville 
plant, Mr. Runciman said. He said in- 
stallation of this machinery will en- 
able the firm to supply a complete 
line of formula feeds and concen- 
trates in mash, pellet and crumble 
form. 

The company is in the flour milling 
and edible bean business, and it has 
sold feed for several years. 
However, the firm is now entering 
the feed field on a full scale and will 
manufacture its own brand feeds. 

Feeds will be distributed in Michi- 
gan largely through company-owned 
and operated mills at Saranac, Low- 
ell, Freeport and Ionia. 

All packaged feeds, except for 
bulky dairy feeds and heavy mo- 
lasses feeds, will be packaged in 50-lb. 
multiwall paper bags. Also, there 
will be a new bulk delivery service 
for central Michigan farms. Mr. Run- 
ciman said the company will assist 
producers in the erection of bulk feed 
farm storage tanks. 

Other company officials in addition 
to C. H. Runciman, Sr., are C. H. 
Runciman, Jr., and C. A. Mapes 

Orley Bechtel, Lowell, is in charge 
of feed production and will supervise 
the Clarksville plant personnel. Gene 
C. Foster, Lowell, heads the firm’s 
sales and service department, feed 
formulation service, company adver- 
tising and promotional activities. 


some 
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General Mills to 
Build Feed Mill 
In Fort Worth 


MINNEAPOLIS General Mills, 


Inc., will build a modern, “push- 
button” feed mill in Fort Worth, 
Texas, C. H. Bell, president, an- 
nounces 


The new plant will front on Termi- 
nal Road near Dean Road in Fort 
Worth and will occupy a 10-acre site 
recently purchased from the Fort 
Worth and Denver Railroad. Con- 
struction will begin immediately and 
will be completed in about 12 months. 

D. H. McVey, general manager of 
the company’s feed division, said the 
plant will manufacture a complete 
line of Larro Sure Feeds for livestock 
and poultry and will have a capacity 
of 50,000 tons per year (on a 16-hour 
day basis). It will employ 50 persons 
in plant and office. 

Electronically controlled, the plant 
will turn out feeds in mash, pellet, 
crumbled or cubed form. It will pro- 
vide its products for delivery in bulk 
or in 50 and 100-lb. bags. It will be of 
the newest, modern design, Mr. Me- 
Vey said, and will be equipped for 
pneumatic unloading and for the pal- 
letized handling of sacked feeds. 

The plant will consist of three main 
buildings: a mill, warehouse and of- 
fice. The mill, constructed of rein- 
forced, slip-form concrete, will be 60 
ft. wide by 50 ft. deep and will be 119 
ft. high. The warehouse, 84 ft. by 300 
ft., will provide bulk storage for 1,800 
tons and sack storage for 2,000 tons 
of feed; it will be of metal-clad, steel 
frame construction with a concrete 
floor. The office will be a single story, 
concrete building 75 ft. long by 37 
ft. wide. 

The Jones-Hettelsater Construc- 
tion Co. of Kansas City, Mo., has 
been awarded the contract for build- 
ing the plant. 

“This new facility,” Mr. McVey 
said, “will enable us to further im- 
prove our service to our customers in 
the Texas area and to expand our 
business in this important livestock 
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and poultry producing section of the 
country. It marks another significant 
step in the continuing growth of our 
feed operations.” 

In 1954, General Mills built an elec- 
tronically-controlled feed plant at 
Belmond, Iowa, and is now complet- 
ing a modern feed mill at Stockton, 
Cal. Recently, the company moved its 
expanding feed research operations 
from Detroit to a new, 1,100-acre 
farm near Indianola, Iowa. This is 
now the world’s largest animal feed 
research farm operated by a commer- 
cial firm, the company said. 


GREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE- 


USDA Grain Chief 
Cites Progress in 
Surplus Disposal 


MINNEAPOLIS—The task of get- 
ting the federal government out of 
the grain and other farm commodity 
business was likened to the job of 
“pushing the Queen Mary away from 
the dock to get it to sea” at the Min- 
neapolis Grain Shippers Assn, meet- 
ing Oct. 23. 

Making the comparison was Lloyd 
Case, director, grain division, Com- 
modity Stabilization Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, who said 
that the most gratifying experience 
in his two years of government work 
has been in helping shift from govern- 
ment to private trade many functions 
of farm commodity handling and mer 
chandising. 

“Every sound, reasonable and sensi- 
ble suggestion for aiding agriculture 
and disposing of surplus grain stocks 
gets careful study by USDA people,” 
Mr. Case said. “We welcome your 
ideas and thoughts.” 

Mr. Case praised the grain trade 
for its recent recommendations and 
said “already we can see the effects 
of the open market on disposing of 
surplus farm products.” 

“We are looking for help from folks 
in the trade, feed manufacturers as 
an example, in devising a defensible 
plan for disposing of government 
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stocks of corn, oats and sorghum,” 
Mr. Case said. 

When questioned about a subsidy 
device for corn, Mr. Case said that 
while wheat and cotton are world 
crops and command world prices, 
corn is not a world crop. Wheat, he 
said, is made into flour and millfeed 
and prices are comparatively easily 
established for these two products 
On the other hand, corn produces a 
variety of by-products, each of which 
commands a varying price on the 
market. Therefore, a fair subsidy 
price for corn is difficult to establish, 
he said 

Mr. Case said that in devising an 
apparent solution for one segment of 
the farm economy, a problem is pro- 
duced to complicate business for an- 
other industry. A law, such as the 
Soil Bank program, has to be imple- 
mented to carry out the intent of 
Congress, with the least possible dis- 
ruption to the entire economy and be 
thoroughly checked for legality and 
national applicability, he said 

A turnout of about 80 members and 
guests attended the grain shippers’ 
meeting at the Covered Wagon, Min- 
neapolis cafe. Robert Serumgard, Van 
Dusen-Harrington Co., president, was 
in charge of the meeting 
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Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.B.A 
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EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELA- 
TIONS—Opportunities for nation- 
wide recognition of outstanding em- 
ploye communication programs are 
being offered business firms again 
this year by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U.S, through its second 
annual National Recognition Awards 
competition, 

The contest is designed to honor 
business firms throughout the coun- 
try for efforts during 1956 to create 
among their employes a better under- 
standing of the American economic 
system, 

Awards will be based on the effec- 
tive use of employe communication 
media such as; 

Employe publications, annual re- 
ports to employes, letters to em- 
ployes, use of bulletin boards, em- 
ploye meetings and any other media 
that contribute to the development of 
increased understanding of the em- 
ployer’s business and the free enter- 
prise system, 

To be eligible for an award, an 
entry must show evidence of a well- 
rounded program, using two or more 
media, Entries will be evaluated by 
a panel of judges selected for their 
competence in the field of employe 
communications, 

Presentation of awards will take 
place at a special ceremony during 
the 45th annual meeting of the na- 
tional chamber, April 28-May 1, 1957. 
Deadline for entries, however, is 
Feb, 15, 

OMeial entry forms can be obtain- 
ed by writing to the business rela- 
tions department of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S., 1615 H St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C, The con- 
test is open to all business members 
of the national chamber or to mem- 
bers of an organization affiliated with 
the national chamber. 


““S BIBLICAL DIET EXPERI- 
MENT—And the king spoke unto 
Ashpenaz, the master of his eunuchs, 
that he should bring certain of the 
children of Israel, and of the king's 
seed, and of the princes; children in 
whom there was no blemish, but well 
favoured, and skilful in all wisdom, 
and cunning in knowledge, and un- 
derstanding science, and such as had 
ability in them to stand in the king's 
palace, and whom they might teach 
the learning and the tongue of the 
Chaldeans. And the king appointed 
them a daily provision of the king’s 


meat, and of the wine which he 
drank; so nourishing them three 
years, that at the end thereof 


they might stand before the king. 
Now among these were of the chil- 
dren of Judah, Daniel, Hananiah, 
Mishael, and Azariah: unto whom 
the prince of the eunuchs gave 
names; for he gave unto Daniel the 
name of Belteshazzar; and to Hana- 
niah, of Shadrach; and to Mishael, 
of Meshack; and to Azariah, of 


Abednego. But Daniel purposed in 
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his heart that he would not 
himself with the portion of the king’s 
meat, nor with the wine which he 
drank; therefore he requested of the 
prince of the eunuchs that he might 


defile 


not defile himself. Now God had 
brought Daniel into favour and ten 
der love with the prince of the 
eunuchs. And the prince of the 
eunuchs said unto Daniel, I fear my 
lord the king, who hath appointed 
your meat and your drink; for why 
should he see your faces worse liking 
than the children which are of your 
sort? Then shall ye make me en 
danger my head to the king. Then 
said Daniel to Melzar, whom the 
prince of the eunuchs had set over 
Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael, and Aza- 
riah, prove thy servants, I beseech 
thee, ten days; and let them give us 
pulse to eat, and water to drink 
Then let our countenances be looked 
upon before thee, and the counte 
nance of the children that eat of the 
portion of the king’s meat; and as 
thou seest, deal with thy servants. So 
he consented to them in this matter, 
and proved them ten days. And at the 
end of ten days their countenances 
appeared fairer and fatter in flesh 
than all the children which did eat 
the portion of the king’s meat.—The 
Book of Daniel, 1 :3-15. 


PHOSPHATE FOR WHEAT—A Pur- 
due university agronomist, Stanley A 
Barber, comes up with figures he be 
lieves prove that phosphate has a 
definite, beneficial effect on wheat 
Mr. Barber used phosphate on ex- 
perimental plots of wheat, 
that on one—fertilized at 
150 lb. an acre at seeding—yield was 
61 bu. an acre. In contrast, a plot 
without phosphate yielded only 32 bu 
To control the experiment, both plots 
were tested prior to application of 
phosphate, and both had the same in- 


and found 
a rate of 





dex, 100, or low to medium in phos- 


phate 
The same Purdue experiment dis- 
closed increased growth, a_ thicker 


stand and earlier maturity for the 
wheat fertilized with phosphate. 

Mr. Barber found that the soil 
phosphate level will affect the re- 
sponse from additional phosphate. On 
soil where the phosphate level had 
been increased to a high level, 200, 
by broadcast applications four years 
ago, he applied 75 lb. of phosphate 
at seeding on one plot and none on 
the other. Yield on the plot with the 
additional phosphate was 61 bu. an 
acre. When no additional phosphate 
was applied, the yield dropped to 41 
bu 

Mr. Barber comments 
these experiments show 
tance of knowing the 
level when determining 
analysis for use on wheat.” 


TVA EFFICIENCY—tThere's no TVA 
plant among the nation’s ten most 
efficient steam power plants as deter- 
mined by figures released by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. 

For those enthusiasts who claim 
that the government can always do 
it better, this may come as a shock. 

But is there any real reason why 
government enterprise should be 
more efficient than private enter- 
prise ? 

Doesn't government enterprise face 
exactly the same problems as those 
faced by private enterprise? 

And politics being what they are, 
how can we expect government enter- 
prise to match the efficiency of pri- 
vate enterprise? 

The profit motive is a powerful, 
persistent tool to cut out waste, to 
cut costs and to make all resources 
go as far as possible. 

Public enterprises don’t benefit 
from the profit motive. 


“Results of 
the impor- 
soil phosphate 
fertilizer 





“T’ve noticed,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, “that while millers does a considerable sight 














of groanin’, when they quit 

4 a millin’ an’ go into somethin’ else, 

os. they don’t do no better. There 
a | . . 

“. \_ was Uncle Jim Cummins closed 


down his mill up to Buttermilk 


Springs an’ went to makin’ 
some new kind of moonshine 
colored up with pawpaw 


~> juice. It weren’t no time at 
"4 


all ’til his still got overhet 
an’ busted in his face, dang 


nigh blowin’ his eyes out. Then right 
after that the law ketched him an’ 
wouldn’t hardly even let him out on 


bail bond. Jim says hisself he wishes as he’d stayed a miller 


an’ I don’t blame him none.” 
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A BREAK FOR THE BREAD WIN- 
NER—Mrs. Homemaker’s life has 
been made easier. Now, according to 
a food industry spokesman, her part- 
ner, Mr. Breadwinner, is due for a 
break. Paul S. Willis, president of the 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
predicts that, in the years ahead, 
wage earners will need to spend less 
and less time on the job in order to 
bring home the family groceries 

“It has worked out that way so 
far,”’ says Mr. Willis. “Incomes have 
been rising to record levels, while 
food prices have been consistently 
running below their peak. If wages 
continue to rise, the wage earner will 
benefit. Even if wage rates should 
level off, wage earners will continue 
to get more for their money, because 
the food industry will continue its re- 
markable increase in efficiency, the 
benefit of which along to 
consumers.” 

Mr. Willis supports this by pointing 
to the fact that, over the years, an 
hour of labor has bought more and 
better groceries. “In the peak third 
quarter of 1952,” he says, “it took 52 
hours of work for the average factory 
wage earner to buy the average 
monthly market basket of farm- 
grown foods for his family. Currently, 
less than 42 hours are required. Next 
year at this time we expect it will 
require even fewer hours.” 

Mr. Willis says that the food indus- 
try's increased productivity is in large 
measure due to its far-sighted policy 
of investing in new plants, equipment 
and processes. He also gives credit to 
the people of the industry for their 
willingness to work together. “Just 
as assembly-line operation is more ef- 
ficient in a factory and can produce 
a lower cost product,” he believes, “so 
is our food Life Line efficient because 
of better coordination and more co- 
operation.” 


is passed 


THE OLD MILL 


The old mill 
bank, 

A prey to wind and sun; 

Silent, deserted, alone it stands, 

Like an aged steed whose work is 
done. 


stands on the river 


Once the merry song of the mill was 
heard, 

Once its hoppers with grist 
filled 

Ere the life all about it had vanished 

And its cheery voice was stilled. 


were 


The water still plunges over the dam 

And dashes along the shore, 

But the rusty old wheel is broken 
and worn 

And yields to its force no more. 


By the changes of time rendered use- 
less, 
Its course long since has been run; 
Silent, deserted, alone it stands, 
Like an aged steed whose work is 
done. 
—Mary Timmons 
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DREAM AND INTERPRETATION 


And Joseph went out from the presence of 
Pharaoh, and all the land of 
Egypt. And in the seven plenteous years the earth 
brought forth by handfuls. And he gathered up 
all the food of the seven years, which were in 
the land of Egypt, and laid up the food in the 
food of the field, which was round 
every city, laid he up in the same. And 
Joseph gathered corn as the sand of the sea, very 
much, until he left numbering; for it was without 
number And the seven years of dearth began 
to come, according as Joseph had said: and the 
dearth was in all lands; but in the land of Egypt 
there was bread.—Genesis 41 


went throughout 


cities: the 
about 


* * * 


RYING out with voices audible even above 
> the intense ululation of those who look upon 
agricultural surpluses as an evil thing and who 
rend throats and garments with disputation as to 
how this accursedness may be removed from the 
neck of farm economy, there are those others who 
at least by inference acclaim surplus as a blessing 
to be cherished and conserved. Among these latter 
are modern interpreters of dreams who, as did 
Joseph in the matter of the fat and lean years, 
would prepare amidst today’s plenty for tomor- 
Some, oppressed by their dreams, 
point with pity to today’s hunger in lands of lean 
kine, and wax impatient with men and nations 
unwilling to cut through political red tapes and 
“dumping” inhibitions which keep the surpluses 
afar off from hungry mouths. Others, intent upon 
the onward march of vast additions to the popula- 
tion discerned by demographers in their crystal 
balls, exhort governments and agronomists to en- 
dorse the Joseph policy for insuring that there will 
be bread in tomorrow's Egypt. Among these are 
agricultural economists who at first blush seem 
whimsical in their recommendations that present 
surpluses be cached in Arctic or Antarctic ice 
against some future day of need. Joseph doubtless 
would have done this, but he had no way to put 
his gleanings from the fat years on ice. Judging 
from the quantity of wheat taken from the tombs 
of Egyptian kings and miraculously sprouted cen- 
turies later by imaginative but unscrupulous 
journalistic rogues, it seems possible 


row's hunger 


botanical or 
that 
burial pyramids for storage. Present-day advocate; 


Joseph was obliged to use cemeteries and 


of long-time surplus storage, on the other hand, 
are plagued not only by a scarcity of monumental 
tombs but also by even a passing thought of how 
much of Joseph’s wheat must have been out of 
condition at the end of the first seven years or 
entirely out of existence before the end of the 
fourteenth because of scarab and Nile water-rat 
depredations 

Such an excursion as the foregoing into one 
of the dramatic backgrounds of Scriptural litera- 
ture is inspired, though possibly not justified, by 
the following paragraph from an Uhlmann Grain 
Co. trade letter 

“Federal men looking ahead to 1975 figure that 
the nation will need 33% more livestock and prod- 
ucts, and 22% more crops. Farmers will have to 
produce one third more cattle, two fifths more 
hogs, one fourth more milk 
ind chickens; 


two fifths more eggs 
all told a 27% boost in farm output 
They interpret this as meaning that farmers would 
have to production 50% more each year 
than the annual gain since 1910 and one fourth 
more than the average postwar rise. This mean 
that there will have to be enlarged yields per acre 
since we cannot expand the available land very 
much. Meanwhile, foods that have cost the CCC 
$2.2 billion have been marketed abroad for $15 
billion, and with payment in various foreign cur- 
rencies used in devious methods of disposal, we 
will realize greatly less in order to move some of 
the present glut of supplies.” 

At this point, quite naturally, agricultural tech- 


boost 
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nologists can be expected to rise up with a “Why 
worry?” One does arise, even now, in the person 
of Dr. Charles E. Kellogg, assistant administrator 
of the U.S. Soil Conservation Service, who is of 
the opinion that the U.S. could add from 100 to 
200 million acres of land to its producing farms, 
if population growth should make necessary the 
use of that much more land for the production of 
food and fiber. However, Dr. Kellogg adds that it 
is not likely that “anywhere near” that amount of 
land will be needed, because the continued growth 
in efficiency of farmers will be enough to meet 
most of the increase in demand that will come 
from a larger population. 

Dr. Kellogg thinks the only addition needed 
for the present is approximately a million acres a 
year, or just enough to offset the acreage now lost 
yearly through the expansion of cities, roads, air- 
ports and factory sites. Such encroachments, Dr 
Kellogg warns, may eventually lead to rural zon- 
ing programs that would guide city developments 
into areas less suited to farming 

The greatest potential for new land in the 
nation now lies in the coastal areas along the 
Atlantic Ocean around to Texas, says Dr. Kellogg 
He explains that this land has been found to be 
capable of production through the use of modern 
fertilizers 
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TALKING SENSE ABOUT DIET 
EADERS of Esquire, “the Magazine for Men,” 
who may have succumbed to the publisher's 

advice about discontinuing to eat food made from 
flour have a much-needed emetic, and readers who 
did not succumb have at hand a prophylactic 
against further gastric disorder of this sort, in 
the November number of McCall's Magazjne, 
which contains a sensationally frank and persua- 
sive article called “Why Fad Diets Fail.”" Since 
it is contemporaneous with the dietetic outburst 
of Esquire, the article has nothing to say of 
Esquire's eat-no-flour slimming device, but speaks 
its mind candidly about the following diets, which 
it assumes many of its readers may have fallen 
for: The Fletcher Mastication Diet, the Hay 
Separation Diet, the 9-Day Harper's Bazaar Diet, 
the Banana-and-Skim-Milk Diet, the Egg-and 
Leafy Vegetable Diet, the Mineral-Oil-and-Milk- 
of-Magnesia Elimination Diet, the High-Protein 
Holiday Diet, the Low-Protein Look Diet, the 
Ladies Home Journal Formula Diet 

“It's time someone started talking sense about 
dieting,"’ says Elizabeth Pope, the author of the 
McCall's article. “For years we've been hearing 
about and reading about ‘miracle diets,’ ‘revolu- 
tionary new discoveries,’ ‘fabulous formulas’ and 
the like—-all, according to the blurbs, guaranteed 
to melt away pounds speedily, painlessly, safely 
without your having to go hungry or take exercise 
or be pummeled or use ‘harmful’ drugs. Some of 
these get-thin-quick diets even go so far as to say 
you can eat heartily while dieting and even eat 
better than ever before. In the case of one famou 
diet, you’re told you don’t need to count calories 

“Of course, sponsors of wonder diets invariably 
cover themselves—and quiet their consciences-—by 
telling their readers to consult a doctor before 
swallowing the bait. But this essential warning is 
so delicately phrased that none but the most faint- 
hearted is at all deterred by it 

“This is a pity. Dieting is a tough, relentless 
grind. It is not painless and it does require a 
doctor's supervision. Although you can eat your 





fill of things like lettuce, celery and carrots, this 
kind of food searcely represents good eating to 
most people. For magazines to conceal these un 
pleasant facts is cynical deception 

“But fanciful claims are the least of the mis- 
chief. Doctors have other far more serious objec 
tions to fad dieting. First is its futility. McCall's 
consultant, Dr. Frederick J. Stare of Harvard's 
Department of Nutrition, is no man to mince 
words. What possible good can it do you, asks 
Dr. Stare, to lose a pound a day for nine days on 
any of the much-publicized ‘wonder’ diets, if on 
the tenth day you promptly begin to gain it back” 
And this is precisely what happens 
happen 


and has to 
if you go in for fad dieting. As soon as 
you return to anything that resembles normal 
eating, that little red pointer on the scales starts 
climbing again. In a matter of weeks you're right 
back where you started from, Or worse 

“Losing weight, then, is the least of your prob 
lems. Far more important—-and ten times more 
difficult—-is keeping it off. That is a lifetime as 
signment and one that is literally impossble unless 
you start off—-when you first make up your mind 
to reduce-—with a sound plan of attack," 

Having thus stated frankly the hazards of the 
game and having set up a fairly stiff though rea- 
sonable set of rules for playing it, McCall's boldly 
enters the lists of the diet formulators, though 
not, of course, the diet faddists. McCall's diet is 
described as “a diet you can live by.” It is neither 
“revolutionary” nor “new’’ nor “fabulous” nor any 
other superlative. “But it is practical,” says 
McCall's; “based on fact, not wishful thinking; 
and—-most important—it will stand up under the 
long haul. Unlike other plans, it reduces you by 
taking away part of what you're now eating in 
stead of substituting special menus or formulas.” 
Unlike Esquire’s, for example, it does not call for 
complete abandonment of bread, or of any partic 
ular food, or the tricky substitution of something 
you like for something else which you probably 
don't like. All you need to do, says MeCall’s, is 
count your calories, and make the total no smaller 
than your way of life normally burns up. That 
attends to the reduction, and maintenance is 
achieved by keeping the calorie intake no greater 
than the body currently requires. No yogurt, no 
yak’s milk, no blackstrap molasses here—-not even 
a slice of branny or high protein bread. No grave- 
yard charting of cholesterols 

Why fad diets fail is a simple and understand 
able story as McCall's tells it but it is too long a 
story to repeat here. Every word of it is worth 
reading and pondering in the original text (again, 
it’s in the McCall's November issue) by anyone 
who has been the victim of a reducing diet crack- 
pot or to any degree is susceptible to the prevalent 
spate of nutritional nonsense that parades as nu- 
tritional science and thus so malevolently imperils 
the general welfare 
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4&44CO-OP PHARMACOPOEIA—Strange 
that this didn't happen back there in the days 
when the Rural Electrification Administration of 
the federal government was doing its best to make 
every man his own miller with an electrically 
operated kitchen contraption resembling the old 
time coffee grinder. But though it is late in enter 
ing the field, the cooperative movement evidently 
finds enough wholemeal crackpotism left in the 
land to work upon profitably. The Cooperative 
News Service, Ithaca, N.Y., thus breaks the tale: 

“Newly warned of a possible tie between food 
additives and cancer, co-op members here have 
installed a mill at their food store to tresh-grind 
whole wheat flour. 

“The co-op emphasizes only the flour's nutri- 
tive qualities and taste. It says nothing about 
cancer experts’ findings, revealed last month in 
Italy, that some food additives and preservatives 
may produce cancer.” 
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Canadian Review ... 





(wt. vos. Bu. 


and cons of changing the 
unit of grain measurement in 
the Canadian grain trade from the 
bushel to the hundredweight system 
have been presented to members of 
the Committee on Western Grain 

tandards at a meeting in Winnipeg. 

i. BE. Baxter, chief statistician for 
the Board of Grain Commissioners 
for Canada, told the committee mem- 
bers that the board had been asked 
by various grain trade organizations 
(o investigate factors for and against 
i change together with the problems 
involved 

Our initial. examination indicates 
that there is en inereasing body of 
opinion in favor of such a move, This 
group feels that the bushel unit of 
measure is combersome and out of 
date and of no real use in determin- 
ing the value of grain, and is even 
more unwieldy, and time and labor 
consuming in the recording and pro- 
cessing of the commercial transac- 
tions involved in the sale and han- 
diing of grain,” Mr, Baxter asserted, 
He said the Board's findings indicate 
that such a change is technically 
possible within the grain trade under 
the terms of the present Canada 
Grain Aet and the Weights and 
Measures Act, 

The main points in favor of such 
a change,” Mr. Baxter said, ‘are that 
the elimination of numerous conver- 
ion calculations from pounds to 
bushels and from bushels to pounds, 
involved as the grain moves forward 
from the farm to final market, and 
the simplification of the remaining 
calculations achieved by having -all 
grains on a uniform and convenient 
decimal basis should render sub- 
stantial savings in ail the many cleri- 
cal operations.” 

From the time a farmer delivers 
his grain to a eountry elevator to the 
time it is loaded on a ship or the 
terminals are weighed up, there are 
13 separate calculations, “Whenever 
an arithmetical calculation is made 
it must also be checked; therefore 
there are actually 26 operations, In 
many of the operations the conver- 
sion must also be checked by the 
other party to the transaction.” 


Disadvantages 


Disadvantages to the changes, Mr. 
Baxter said, would ultimately disap- 
pear “but must be seriously consid- 
ered before such a step is taken.” 
Some of those he mentioned were 
getting used to the change; having 
forms, documents and office equip- 
ment changed and staff conditioned 
to the new unit; storage capacities, 
a cubie problem, would require spe- 
cial treatment; and a whole new 
body of comparative and _ historical 
statistics would have to be developed 
to replace existing records. 

The present stage of the investi- 
gation is concerned with the effect 
of such a change on the farmers. The 
farmer as a feeder should gain 
through easier comparison of feed 
ratios and costs, The farmer as a 
producer and seller of grain should 
find his price and cost calculations 
at the elevator greatly simplified. A 
definite share of the support, to 
date, for the change as represented 
by the four co-operative organiza- 
tions has come from the farmers in 
their district organizations. Mr. Bax- 


Pros 


HASIC 


ter stated: “We are anxious to de- 
termine the extent of this support as 
well as the various problems involved 
in using the hundredweight unit in 
farm organizations.” 

Mr. Baxter also pointed out that 
a special investigating committee has 
been established by the U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture and the feeling 
amongst the American supporters is 
that “the hundredweight by ‘58 
quite possible 


Farm Loans 


The act providing guaranteed bank 
loans on farm stored grain in West- 
ern Canada has been extended to 
cover the current crop. This was an 
nounced in Ottawa Oct. 26 by Walter 
Harris, minister of finance. It pro 
vides that farmers may in the period 
Oct. 1, 1956 to July 1, 1956, obtain 
bank loans guaranteed by the 
ernment of Canada to a maximum 
amount of $1,500. The interest 
remains at 5% per annum 
by farm-stored grain 

A year ago the period for 


vor" 
RON 


rate 
secured 


loan 


extended from Nov. 15, 1955 to May 
31, 1956. During that period a total 
of $7,893,830 was loaned and covered 
10,326 loans 


Export Business 


For the first in many weeks 
no Canadian wheat cleared for Japan 
and the only clearance to Asia was 
19,000 bu. for unload at Hong Kong 
Combined wheat and flour clearances 
from all Canadian ports for the week 
ended Oct. 25, totaled slightly more 
than 5,000,000 bu. or roughly 300,000 
less than the previous week. The 
total included 526,000 bu. in the 
form of flour and 127,000 of this was 
for International Wheat Agreement 
countries 

IWA wheat clearances were 870,- 
000 bu. with Germany the destination 
for 586,000. The remainder went to 
Norway. Class 2 exports of wheat 
only were 3,640,000 bu. and included 
1,411,000 for the U,K.; 559,000 for 
Germany; 539,000 for Peru; 388,000 
for Switzerland; 382,000 for Italy; 
and apart from Hong Kong, the re- 


time 
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AMIR KHAN 


A report from Lahore, Pakistan, 
says that tribesmen in Baluchistan, a 
Pakistani territory, are pestering gov- 
ernment officials to arrange a meet- 
ing with Amir Khan, the rich land- 
lord who has been sending them gifts 
of wheat. The officials have had a 
hard time explaining to the tribes- 
men that the wheat does not come 
from any local chieftain but is Am-er- 
i-can from a country far away across 
the sea, and is the gift of more than 
160 million Amir Khans. 





mainder was cleared 


lands 


Freight Rates 


Canada’s Board of Transport Com- 


to the Nether 


missioners reserved judgment Oct. 24 
on the railway’s application for in- 
freight that would 
additional $50,000,000 a 
year revenue. The increase sought by 
the railways has been fought by all 
provincial governments with the ex- 
ception of Ontario and Quebec. Ear- 
lier this year the railways applied 
for a 15% increase. The board grant- 
ed a temporary 7% boost to expire 
the end of October 


creases in rates 


provide an 








Foreign Commentar y.-. By George E. Swarbreck 





Criticism of U.S. 


The Australians, continuing the 
fight against what they call the un 
fair competition of the U.S. in world 
wheat and flour trade, have picked a 
new battleground, Opening shots were 
fired at Geneva at the conference of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade when John McEwen, min- 
ister for trade in the Australian ad- 
ministration, uttered some sharp 
barbs of comment. 

Export subsidies and surplus dis 
posals as worked by the U.S. came 
in for a tongue lashing from Mr 
McEwen. He said: “Australia is able 
and willing to meet competition in 
the world's wheat markets so long as 
the competition is based on compara- 
tive costs. My government is not pre 
pared to engage in a subsidy race.” 

Mr. McEwen included other coun 
tries in his censure. He declared: “We 
found our traditional and natural 
wheat and flour markets exposed to 
inroads from the heavily subsidized 
exports of higher-cost producing 
countries. At the very time when we 
have unsold wheat on our hands, pro- 
duced under highly competitive con- 
ditions, every bushel of wheat or ton 
of flour we fail to sell means a clear 
loss of foreign exchange and, there- 
fore, either more or protracted im- 
port restrictions.” 


Interests Threatened 


The importance for Australia of 
surplus disposals by the U.S. could 
not be overstated. “Our interests are 
being increasingly threatened,”’ Mr 
McEwen said. Having quoted a rough 
estimate that the value of shipments 


of surplus disposals had increased 
from $340 million in 1954 to about 


$1,000 million in 1955, he declared 
“So large a trade must be a real 
danger to many legitimate exporters; 
yet public statements by congression- 
al and administration leaders indicate 


no lessening in this tempo 

Mr. McEwen acknowledged that a 
measure of care had been exercised 
by the U.S. government. The prac- 
tice developed in recent months of 
tying fixed levels of commercial sales 
to disposa! transactions “may look to 
be good business from its own point 
of view. From the point of view of 
other suppliers, thus pre-empted 
from a commercial market, however, 
it is indistinguisable from many of 
the trade practices outlawed by 
GATT.” 

In operating the surplus disposal 
program, Mr. McEwen said, the U.S 
was endeavoring to give aid to other 
countries; but the actual surpluses 
and the disposal problems to which 
they give rise, are the inescapable 
outcome of its domestic agricultural 
policies. 

Finally, Mr. McEwen turned his 
sights on the U.K. when he expressed 
disappointment at the failure of that 
country to participate in the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement 


Russian Exports 


Russia, once an important factor in 
the world’s wheat export trade, is 
stepping up its shipments abroad. Ex- 
ports are running way ahead of last 
season and already 40 million bushels 
of wheat have moved out, compared 
with 15 million bushels last year and 
20 million in 1954. 

Most of the grain is going to Egypt 
and Yugoslavia. It is not clear to ob- 
servers whether the Russians are 
anxious to build up their export busi- 
ness or whether they are merely pro- 
moting goodwill for communism 
among potential allies and satellites. 
Some small shipments have been 
made to Finland, Denmark and Nor- 
way 


The main problem is in Poland 
The need for wheat is described as 
desperate. An offer of wheat and 


other grains might appease the fight- 


ing Poles. But the question is—do the 
Russians have enough to spare for 
this purpose? The trade in Europe 
doubts it. 

Yugoslavia is making further claims 
on the Russians. The USSR has al- 
ready shipped 300,000 tons, but now 
the Yugoslavs say they must 
another 100,000 tons. The total Yu- 
goslavian requirement between now 
and July 31, 1957, has been assessed 
at one million tons, with some coming 
from the U.S. in the form of Public 
Law 480 aid 


have 


, a 
European Needs 

Preliminary assessments indicate 
that the European wheat crop, ex- 
cluding the contribution of the Com- 
munist bloc, will be upwards of 15% 
below last year’s outturn of 1,385 mil- 
lion bushels 

The spell of dry and warm weather 
in August and September averted the 
catastrophe that threatened earlier in 
the summer. France has been the 
hardest hit and the production drop 
there is considerably more than 15% 
Southern European countries as well 
as the U.K. have fared better and 
the crop, quantity wise, will be as 
high as that of 1955. However, late 
frosts and uneven ripening have af- 
fected the quality; in most countries, 
including the U.K., this will almost 
certainly be below average, with a 
much heavier amount than usual un- 
suitable for milling 

The importing trade believes that 
the import demand from North Amer- 
ica will show a big upswing in the 
next few months. Also sharing in the 
business will be Australia and Argen- 
tina. France, the largest of the small- 
er exporting nations, may be a sizable 
importer on balance this season 

Traders estimate that this year’s 
shipments may exceed 1,000 million 
bushels for the second time in the 
past 10 years—the first time was in 
1951-52, when the figure was 1,065 
million bushels 
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conditions as are 
exports under the IWA 

“The change further carries out the 
intention of the USDA to encourage 
wheat into export from 
rather than from CCC 
accomplish this, the USDA 
a new wheat export operation 
on Sept. 4. At that time, the USDA 
discontinued a large part of the sales 
of CCC wheat for export but did con- 


now made for flour 


movement of 
commercial! 
stocks. To 


began 


tinue sales of wheat for export as 
flour. Another feature of the program 
provided for wheat export payments 
to be made in wheat from CCC's 
stocks. This in-kind payment was de- 
signed to permit some movement of 


CCC wheat 

‘Study since then has revealed that 
it would not be practical to extend 
the payment-in-kind to flour exports. 
Representatives of flour millers indi- 
cate that the payment-in-kind is not 
adaptable to flour exports. In addi- 
tion by shifting to a cash subsidy for 
all flour exports, millers will have 
much greater flexibility in the pro- 
curement of wheat for milling for 
export to all areas of the world, par- 
ticularly those outside the IWA 

“The change in the wheat flour 
export program will involve flour ex- 


ports primarily to countries where 
IWA quotas have been filled and to 
countries which are not members of 
the IWA, and possible flour exports 
under Public Law 480 (foreign cur- 
rency). During the 1955-56 marketing 
year, approximately 22 million bush- 


els of CCC wheat were sold through 
special sales programs for milling in- 
to flour for export. After Nov. 15, 
ccc will not be sold at the 
for milling into flour 
However, CCC will con- 
offer wheat for sale at the 


wheat 
special pricing 
for export 


tinue to 
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higher of the market price or the le- 
gal minimum of 105% of the current 
support price plus carrying charges, 
on an unrestricted use basis. 

“By discontinuing these _ special 
wheat sales and providing for cash 
payments on all flour exports, flour 
for export will be milled from wheat 
obtained from commercial market 
sources. The export payment will be 
made by USDA in cash at the IWA 
rate announced daily for flour 


“To provide for an orderly transi- 
tion over to the new operation, USDA 
will permit exporters with flour sales 
consummated prior to Nov. 15 to reg- 
ister these sales not later than Nov. 
21, 1956, and the Nov. 15 export pay- 
ment rate will apply to such sales. 
Until Nov. 15, exporters may buy 
CCC wheat at the net price (the 
market price less the IWA subsidy) 
for milling into flour for export. These 
exports may be made after Nov. 15 
but will not be eligible for the cash 
subsidy.” 

USDA officials report that the new 
export operation for wheat is chan- 
neling the movement of wheat into 
export from commercial sources rath- 
er than from CCC's stocks with a 
beneficial effect on market prices. 
During recent weeks, wheat market 
prices have strengthened materially. 
Through Oct. 18, approximately 41,- 
636,411 bu. of wheat had been de- 
clared for export under the payment- 
in-kind operation. 





AID TO TRADE 


(Continued from page 9) 





ating pace whereby the big wheat 
pits will regain their normal place 
in the marketing machinery of the 
nation 

USDA, in making known its de- 
cision to put the wheat flour exports 
on a uniform cash subsidy payment 
basis, disclosed that since the new 
payment-in-kind subsidy for buik 
wheat exports has been in operation 
exporters have called on CCC for 
approximately 42 million bushels of 
wheat. That quantity represents 
about one-third of the total quantity 
of wheat sold in exports since the 
program has been in effect 

The full impact of the subsidy-in- 
kind payment for bulk wheat exports 
has not yet been felt on the com- 
modity futures markets up to this 
time, since a large stiare of the wheat 
exported in the period has moved 
from west coast ports and this wheat 
is difficult if not impossible to hedge 
in interior commodity markets. How- 
ever, as the demand pattern changes 
for wheat from the Pacific Northwest 
to Gulf and East Coast ports it may 
be expected that big hedging markets 
will get another stimulus 

To the milling industry this uni- 
form subsidy payment procedure will 
be seen as a great blessing and relief 
from cumbersome internal burdens. 

Clerical staffs have been over- 
worked in many instances due to the 
detailed records which had to be 
made. The new system brings, there- 
fore, a considerable saving in time 
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vantages to the wheat-for-subsidy 
plan. In the past several months it 
has given these companies an oppor- 
tunity to export under conditions pre- 
viously unavailable to them, and an 
opportunity to sell to countries out- 
side of the International Wheat 
Agreement, On the other hand, the 
smaller firms have not been able to 
do much business non-IWA 

Some mills were concerned over 
buying Commodity Credit Corp. wheat 
under the present program for fear 
the wheat would come out of their 
own storage. This would mean relin- 
quishing certain amounts of storage 
income, and because this has been 
one of the fairly profitable phases of 
the milling business these mills would 
prefer to retain this storage. Another 
point has been that mills have had no 
assurance as to the type and grade 
of wheat which would replace the 
CCC wheat ordered out of their stor- 
age. These factors, they say, have 
kept them from entering the current 
program 

Volume Not Large 

Actually the volume of wheat 
which has moved into the subsidy 
program has not been large. It has 
involved only about 22 million bush 
els. Now that subsidies will all be in 
cash, more wheat will move out of 
commercial ownership into export, 
tending to reduce the surplus. Also, 
there are chances for better quality 
of wheat used by the mills 

Because certain amounts of 
have been sold outside IWA-—-such as 
to Saudi Arabia, British possessions 
and Indonesia—the exports of flour 


flour 
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have been somewhat greater this 
crop year. The trade does not expect 
the volume of export business to de- 
cline under the all-cash subsidy ar- 
rangement. Generally, southwestern 
mills and exporters anticipate a much 
more clear-cut operation under the 
cash program and look on the move 
as a step in the right direction at the 
present time 





RAIN IN SOUTHWEST 
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ture supplies for fall-sown wheat in 
the western two thirds of the state 
were the third since 1940 

The tests taken during the week 
of Oct. 15 to a depth of 48 in, showed 
soil moisture available to an aver 
age depth of 19.3 in., compared to 
34.3 in. last fall and a 10-year aver 
age of 33.2 in 

Only in 1940 
soil moisture shorter 
this year. The southwest, west 
tral and northern central 
of the state had the 
moisture 


shortest 


1935 fall 
than 


cen- 


and were 


supplies 


sections 


least soil 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 


high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 
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{ bakery flour last week, along with 
the small family flour and govern- 
ment business, all of which brought 
total bookings to about 25% to 30% 
of capacity, Mills continue to run five 
days a week, on the average. Prices 
were practically unchanged, Quota- 
tions, Oct. 26, 100s, cottons: Extra 
high patent $7@7.20, standard bak- 
ers, unenriched $6@6,10, first clears, 
unenriched $5.45@5.55, delivered 
Texas common points. 

Hutchinson: A sudden buying 
plurge hit mills of the Hutchinson 
irea late Wednesday and early 
Thursday, Chains led the way fol- 
lowed by small bakers and in the 
end, nearly all classes of trade joined 
in the buying. The actual price basis 
vas about ‘the same as in the big 
booking of early July. Adverse 
weather conditions, huge amounts of 
land placed in the soil bank reserve 
program, joined forces to give buyers 
a feeling that wheat would be scarce 
later in the crop year, thereby mak- 
ing for higher prices. Some buyers 
booked for as much as seven months, 
when the new wheat crop will be 
binned, But for the most part, buy- 
ing was for 120 days. Total volume 
good, but amounted to only 
about a quarter of the volume of that 
booked in early July. Most sales were 
made on an advancing market with 
flour up 5¢ from a week ago. Higher 
wheat options 4¢ for the week sent 
prices up 10¢, Mills operated at full 
capacity last week, and operators 
look for similar operation this week. 
Family flour business continued light. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: Hard 
winter family short patent, in cot- 
tons, enriched, $6.35@6.45; bakers’ 
short patent, in papers, $5,60@5.65; 
tandard $5,.50@5.55. 

Salina: Demand for flour showed a 
‘light improvement the past week 
with prices about 3¢ per sack higher 
than the previous week, Shipping di- 
rections were good, 


Central West 


Chicago: Although there was a big 
purt of flour sales in the Southwest 
last week, it did not stimulate any 
substantial buying in the central 
states area, and total sales were esti- 
mated at around 60 to 70% of five 
day milling capacity. 

A small amount of new business 
was booked during the period, gener- 
illy for about 30 to 60 days, but 
nothing of a very big nature was re- 
ported 


Wis 


Soft wheat sales were small, and 
made up mostly of cracker flour, and 
miscellaneous other types, Directions 
were fair and for nearby delivery. 

Family flour sales were only fair 
during the period, due to prevailing 
warm weather over the area, 

Quotations, Oct. 27: Spring top pa- 
tent $6.08@6-23, standard $5.98@6.13, 
clear $5.63@5.92; hard winter short 
$5.95 @6.07, 95% patent $5.85@6.02, 
clear $5.57, family flour $7.50; soft 
winter high ratio $7.54, soft winter 
short $6.84, standard $5.80, clear 


$5.22; cookie and cracker flour, in 
papers $6.02. 
St. Louis: Local mills report that 


flour demand was very slow early in 
the week, with only regular p.d.s 
business. During the latter part, how- 
ever, heavy hard winter flour sales 
were made, mostly to chain bakers 
interested in extending backlogs for 
as much as six months ahead. Soft 
and spring wheat flours did not share 


in the better volume. Fair amounts of 


family brands were sold. Mills con- 
tinue to expect a good amount of 
business in the near future. Shipping 


directions were very good. Clears and 
low grades remained fair. Packag 
goods were picking up with the turn 
to cooler weather 

Quotations, Oct. 26, in 100-lb. cot 
tons: Top patent $6.40, top hard $7 
ordinary $6.05; in 100 |b. papers: cal 
$7.50, pastry $5.55, soft straights $6 
clears $5.70; hard winter short patent 
$6, standard patent $5.85, clears 
$5.20; spring wheat short patent 
$6.50, standard $6.35, clears $6.20 


East 


Buffalo: A substantial 
Kansas wheat flour was last 
week. Mills shaded prices, and cov 
erage ranged from 30 to 60 days 

It was felt by many consumers an 
advantageous time to buy because of 
the potentially bullish factors under 
lying the market. Current prices, in 
cidentally, are 38¢ above the go 


amount of 
sold 


around of last July 11. Factors argu- 
ing for further price increases are 
effectiveness of the soil bank pro 


gram and the touch-and-go gamble 
with: the crop in the Southwest 
The go-around last week, however 
was spotty. Some consumers, with 30 
to 60 day backlogs, remained on the 


sidelines, while some others booked 
ahead for as much as six months. 
Buying of Kansas wheat flour this 
year has been ultra-conservative be- 
cause most consumers plunged heav- 
ily in last year’s go-around at prices 
that proved to be the top for the en- 
tire crop year, This year buying has 
been cautious and consumers reluc- 
tant to make commitments despite 
the fact that initial prices were at 
the bottom and have been climbing 
steadily ever since. Kansas wheat 
flour ended the week 6¢ higher. 
There was a mild amount of cov- 
erage made in spring wheat flour 
Mills have been pushing spring wheat 
they believe current prices 
are attractive, and they believe that 
the spread between spring wheat flour 
and Kansas is somwhat narrow in 
view of the difference in baking qual- 
ity. Spring wheat ended 2¢ higher 
Clear flours were unchanged and 
very tight. Cake flour gained 10¢ on 
strength from Chicago. Pastry flour 
was unchanged 
Local retail bakery volume 
tapered off a little last week, and in 
some areas bakers are complaining 
of inroads into their volume by the 
chain stores. A spokesman for one 
mill said his company’s shipping di- 
rections were fairly 
Export activity was above a week 
ago and the outlook has brightened 
Flour output was above a week 
ago but below a year ago. Two mills 
worked 7 days, one 6%4 days, two 6 
days and the remaining mill worked 
5 days 
Quotations Oct. 26: Spring family 
$7.65, spring high gluten $7.23@7.38, 
spring short $6.68@6.83, spring stan- 
dard $6.63@6.73, spring straight $6.54 
@6.58, spring first clear $6.31; hard 
winter short $6.72@6.73, hard winter 


because 


sales 


good 








NEW RAILWAY YARD—At recent dedication ceremonies, the first freight 


officially to enter Great 


Northern Railway's new $6,500,000 classification 


yard at Minot, N.D., was a carload of Occident flour milled at the Russell- 


Miller Milling Co. plant at Minot. Shown at the dedication are F. 


Peavey 


Heffelfinger, president, F. H. Peavey & Company, Minneapolis, and member 


of the railway’s board of directors, and ©, P. 


Russell-Miller mill at Minot, 


Ferguson, manager of the 


standard $6.53@6.62, hard winter 
first clear $6.23; soft winter short 
patent $8.24@8.32, soft winter stan- 
dard $7.41@7.54, soft winter straight 
$6.290@6.35, soft winter first clear 
$5.54@5.55 

New York: The long awaited ac- 
tivity in hard winter bakery flour 


bookings finally materialized at mid- 
week, and by the week end a rather 
substantial volume was reported 
Moderate price reductions by some 
mills, plus market reaction to the 
European situation, appeared to be 
the incentive needed for this busi- 
which has been expected for 
several weeks. 

Trade who had noted 
dwindling balances and predicted this 
activity noted that bookings in many 
instances were for far into the future, 
with actually extending bal- 
ances well into next year 

Buyers of other types of flours 
showed little interest as prices fluc- 
tuated in a very narrow range, pre- 
senting no real incentive for buying 
activity aside from routine scattered 
fill-ins 

Quotations, Oct. 26: 
patent $6.72@6.82, standard patent 
$6.62@6.72, high gluten $7.27@7.37, 
clears $6.20@6.45; hard winter short 
patent $6.59@6.69, straights $6.39@ 
6.49: Pacific soft wheat flours $6.41@ 
6.87: eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.70@6.20, high ratio $6.70@8.05; 
family $7.55. 

Boston: Buying activity in South- 
western flours featured an otherwise 
drab local flour market last week 
Price changes were moderately above 
week's closing level. Springs 
were unchanged to 4¢ higher and the 
hard winters advanced 6¢. The only 
price differential in soft wheat flours 
occurred in high ratio, which ad- 
vanced 10¢ 


ness, 


observers 


some 


Spring short 


last 


Practically all trading activity was 
concentrated in the hard winter, by a 
general trend among mills to grant 
price concessions, Chain and 
larger bakers entered the market, 
most of them covering up to 120 
days, and a few of the bakers making 
commitments for longer periods 
Other flour trading interest was prac- 
tically at a standstill outside the 
usual fringe commitments for spot 
or nearby requirements. 


stores 


teports from the Department of 


Agriculture on export volume had 
little effect on most buyers despite 
strong indications that exports will 


be substantially 
mates 
Quotations, Oct. 27: Spring short 
patent $6.75@6.85, standards $6.65@ 
6.75, high gluten $7.30@7.40, first 
clears $6.22@6.47, hard winter short 
patents $6.58@6.68, straights $6.38 4 


above previous estl- 


6.48, Pacific soft wheat flour $6.43@ 
6.89, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.72@6.22, soft wheat high ratio 
$6.72@8.07, family $7.57 
Philadelphia: Many predictions 
were heard last week that flour 
market activity is likely to expand 
materially in the near future. The 


basis for such thinking is that sup- 
plies of hard winters in the hands 
of bakers and jobbers are declining 
to the point where replenishment is 
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indicated, and some members of the 
trade re d to be showin inxlety 
the ituation. However, mill 
presentatives say that customers 
e | t e of the price consclous- 
ent months, and that they 
re not likely to engage in broad 
purcha inless there stimula- 
tion fr lownward price revision. 
Right mill postin are show- 
ing no indication of goir anywhere 
particulal with a fairly steady 
undert eeping the list within a 
shade f the previous week's clos- 
! Che ime situation prevails in 
pring thus maintaining the wider 
premiur vhich higher proteins have 


reached relation to standard pat- 


ents. There appears to be little or no 
concer! er the availability of flour 
ire iit f adverse weather condi- 
tion Fi heat growling ireas, nor 
f n the prospect of a larger export 
progra 
Quot 100 lb. cotton sack 
basi Oct. 26: Spring high gluten 
$7.290 7.3 hort patent $6.65@6.75, 
tandard patent $6.60@6.70, first 
clear $6.45@6.55; hard winter short 
patent $6.35 16 45, standard $6.254 
6.39 ft winter, nearby $5.35@5.45 
Pittsburgh: From Thursday noon 


intil the rket opened Friday, hard 
Kan sold at $6.07 standard, 
$6.13 edium and $6.23 short in cot- 
ton Sn er wholesale: ind some 
broker tiled themselve of this 

ught from 5,000 to 15,000 


ba Many local representatives of 
flour ! stated their customers 
till are booked in hard Kansas 
through March, and buyers of the 
last week were largely those who did 
not bu heavily on the bargain of- 
ferin n hard Kansas some months 
i vhnose commitments were 
taken up. Commitments were for 120 
day n the majority of purchases. 
There ‘ od buying of h ird Kan- 
is last week, but not as much as in 


yn past weeks In 


spring, soft 
vheat, high gluten and clears a little 
hand-to-mouth buying was done. The 
majority of mills have withdrawn 
clea! ome offerings if medium 
amount vere sold by mills having 
them available. Sales of family pat- 
ents in both advertised and unadver- 
tised brands were slow as jobbers 
ind ) tocked hea some 
week However retail sales of 
family patents are very good. Direc- 
tions in all patents are good to very 
0d 
Quotat Oct. 27: Hard Kansa 


tandard patent $6.12@6.38, medium 


patent $6.22@6 43, short patent $6.32 
16.48; spring wheat standard patent 
$6.527 6.68, medium patent $6.57@ 
6.73, short patent $6.62@6.78; clears 
$6.254 6.63: high gluten $7.17@7.33; 
idvertised family patent $7.254 


7.55 inadvertised family patents 

$7.17@7.33; pastry and cake flours 
$6.07 } 

South 

New Orleans: Flour business was 

derat ictive durir the week, 

th me cattered interest shown 

rut booking of hard winters 

ind northern springs. A slight eas- 

of prices on hard winters result- 

ed ’ bookings. Northern 

pring howed some trength after 

recent weakness with a few orders 

ror 120-d shipping period being 

vorked n the pr itect iinst ad- 

I i kers and jobbers showed 

re interest in the above types than 

! time. Cracker and cookie 

baker howed littl nterest, and 

ft net with very poor de- 

l e the majority of the trade 

A q ym contract it lower 

j prices. Cake flour busi- 


ine, with the trade pur- 
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chasing to cover 30-day and nearby 
requirements. Family flour eased off 
some, with only a small volume of 
being worked 

Shipping directions held up fairly 
well, and stocks on hand continue to 
be augmented and can now be con- 
sidered heavy. 


sales 


Export flour sales were poor in 
volume, although active’ inquiries 
were received from Cuba. Small to 


moderate amounts were sold to The 
Netherlands, but only meager 
amounts were sold to Latin America 

New Orleans quotations in carlots, 
packed in 100 lb. multiwall papers 
Hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.85@6, standard $5.70@5.90, first 
clear $5.25@5.50; spring wheat short 
patent $6.40@6.60, standard $6.20@ 
6.40, first clear $5.70@6, high gluten 
$6.75@6.95; soft wheat short paterit 
$5 80@6.15, straight $5 4005.70. first 
clear $4.80@5.25, high ratio cake 
$6.35@6.70; Pacific Coast cake $6.65 
@6.95, pastry $6.10@6.25 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour 
quiet, but production 
Offshore business 
nominal and some 
business would probably 
more space could be found, But high 
freight rates in other ocean routes 
have taken some ships off of the West 
Coast run and tightened up space all 
around. Markets were steady to 
slightly higher, with family patent at 
$7.90, bluestem 6.67, bakery $6.71, 
and pastry at $6.02 

Portland: Flour 


market 
held up well 
been rather 
stated that 
expand if 


was 


has 
sellers 


markets advanced 


again last week, with steadily rising 
prices in the domestic field helping 
future bookings. There was no indi- 
cation of market weakness. Buyers 
were more inclined to book for the 
future in view of steady rises. The 
government took 6,000,000 Ib. of 
flour the middle of the week, with 


one mill getting 5,600,000 Ib. on a bid 


basis. Bulk of the flour is for the 
U.S. Army, with some ‘gift’ flour in- 
cluded. The bulk of shipment is for 
December. The Philippines came in 
for slightly better amounts, as ex- 
pected this time of the year. Flour 
quotations, Oct 26 High gluten 


$7.15; all Montana $6.93; fancy hard 
winter clears $7.13; Bluestem bakers 
$6.82; cake $7.44; pastry $6.44; 
$6.14; 100% whole wheat $6.36; 
ham $5.93, cracked wheat $5.93 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Flour business 
was confined to regular channels dur- 


pie 
2Zra- 


ing the week 

Quotations, Oct. 26: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.80@6.10 
in 100's cottons, less cash discounts 
mixed cars with 15¢ added for car- 
tage where used. Bakers $4.70@5 in 
100’s papers, less cash discounts, 
mixed cars, with 15¢ added for car- 
tage where used 


The 
winter 
for the 


domestic 
flour 
being 


active demand for 
wheat ippears satisfied 
time and there is no 
export interest in this type of flour 
at the present time 

Quotations Oct. 26 


$4.80, 100 Ib., 


f.o.b. Montreal-Halifax in export cot 
tons 

With the slackened demand for 
winter wheat flour, there has not 
been the pressure on the market for 
winter wheat. Offerings have been 
more plentiful, and prices steady 
Quotations Oct. 26: $1.82@1.%5 bu 
f.o.b. shipping point 

Winnipeg: Just short of 230,000 
sacks of Canadian flour was cleared 


to overseas destinations for the week 


ended Oct. 25, 186,000 sacks below 
the previous week's total of 414,000 


The latest figures showed 55,000 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
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icks cleared to International Wheat 
Avreement countries and 173,000 list- 
Class 2 clearances. A good 
hare of this was for the United 
Kingdom. Domestic trade in flour 
is seasonally good, and Western 
nills are operating close to a five- 
day week, with the production in 


ed as 


Alberta running at a lower level 
than plants in Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan, This is a result of re- 


duced clearances from Pacific Coast 
Supplies are moving steadily 
ind prices remain firm. Quotations, 


port 


Oct. 27: Top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary, cotton 
100's $5.70@6; second patents, cot- 
tons, $5.45@5.75; second patents to 
bakers, paper 100’s $5@5.15; all 
prices cash carlots. 


Vancouver: Flour mills in Western 
Canada were only moderately busy 
export business through Van- 
couver during last week, While sales 
vere steady, they were on the light 
ide and confined to regular monthly 
orders. No improvement in trade 
vith the Philippines was reported 
and shippers indicated that lat- 
est reports from Manila showed little 
change in the confused import sit- 
uation there, Trade in flour for do- 


here 


mestic account was reported quiet 
but steady. Millers are still keeping 
i close eye on efforts of Canadian 


for additional increases in 
rail freight, granting of which would 
nother jump in Vancouver 
flour prices, Quotations Oct, 26; Hard 
wheat grinds, first patents in cottons 
$5.95 ewt.; bakers’ patents $4.90 in 
paper bags and $5.10 in cottons; On- 
tario pastry to the trade $6.20 and 
cake flour $7.35 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: The millfeed market 
held firm in the week ended Oct. 29 
with bran and standard midds, show- 
ing market strength. Bran advanced 


railways 


mean 


SO¢U@$l locally over the previous 
week and standard middlings ad- 
vanced $1 in some places. Flour 


middlings showed a dropping off of 
¢U $1 locally. Quotations, Oct. 29, 
carlots in 100-lb, sacks, per ton; Bran 
$37.50 $38.50, standard midds. $38.50 
“39.50, flour midds, $48.50@49, red 
dow $52 504 56, 

Kansas Olity: Stability was a char- 
acteristic of the millfeed market in 
the week ended Oct, 29, with prices 
moving up and down in a narrow 
range. There was good demand from 
mixers in the Midwest and the South, 
and smatier distributors also were 
buying. The dry weather continued to 
stimulate demand, Offerings were 
substantial, with mills running at a 
good pace. However, the over-all de- 
mand kept any type of feed from 
pressing. Numerous sales of single 
mixed cars and trucklots were 
reported 


Compared with the previous week, 
bran was off 25@50¢, and shorts and 
midds, were 25¢ weaker, Quotations, 
Oct, 29, carlots, Kansas City: Bran 
$38 © 38.50, shorts $41.75 @42.25, sack- 
ed; bran $35@35.50, shorts $37.50@ 
38, midds. $36.75 @37.25, bulk. 

Oklahoma City: The market was 
characterized by good demand and 
stronger prices, 

Quotations, straight car: Bran 
$40.50@41,50, millrun $42,500 43,50, 
shorts $44.50@45.50; mixed or pool 
cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was fair 
last week, with offerings adequate. 
Bran advanced 50¢ ton for the week, 
while shorts were unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 26, basis Kansas City: 
Bran $3804 38.50, shorts $42@42.50. 


Ft. Worth: There was a fairly good 
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TOUR WHEAT STATES—Two Italian flour men, part of the delegation cur- 
rently touring the hard winter states of the Southwest, talk with two U.S. 
officials in Nebraska. They are shown with at left, Carl Bruns, Chappell, Neb., 
vice president of the Nebraska Wheat Growers Assn., (right) Henry Baehr, 
grain marketing specialist, USDA, Washington, D.C. The visitors from Italy 
are Dr. Ettore Finzi, chief chemist, Buitoni Co., San Sepulabro, Italy, and 
Vincenzo Agnesi, president of Agnesi Wheat Mills & Pasta Co., Imperia, Italy. 
The delegation was the guest of the Nebraska Wheat Growers Assn., the Ne- 
braska Wheat Commission and state officials while touring that state. 





demand for millfeed last week despit« 
the continued activity in drouth feed 


Offerings were moderate and trend 
was firm at the weekend. Quota 
tions Oct. 26, burlap Bran $45.50 

46.50, gray shorts $50@51 delivered 


Texas common points; unchanged on 
bran and $1 lower on short 


compare a 


with previous week 

Hutchinson: Demand was stron 
for millfeeds with mills able to di 
pose of all available. Most went to 


feeders and jobbers in the area. D1 
weather conditions continued to push 
sale of millfeeds. Bran 
shorts up 25¢. 

Quotations, basis Kansas City 
$38 038.50, shorts $424 42.50 

Salina: Demand was good with clo 
ing prices on bran and shorts the 
same as the previous week 
were about in line with 
quirements, Quotations Kat 
sas City: Bran $37.50@38, gray short 
$42 @ 42.50, 

Chicago: Millfeeds were somewhat 
stronger in the central states during 
the week ending Oct. 29, due prob 
ably to slower running time on th 
part of mills. Demand was bette! 
during the period 
vanced about $2 ton 
29: Bran $42@42.50 


was up $1 


Brat 


Supplie 
trade 1 


basis 


and prices ad 
Quotations, Oct 
standard midd 


$44, flour midds. $550 56, red di 
$56.50 @58.50 
St. Louis: Demand for feeds cor 


tinued good. Trend was firm and sup 
ply adequate, Quotations: Bran $42.50 
@43 ton, shorts $46,750 47.25, St 
Louis switching limits 

Buffalo: There was a flurry in 
middlings Oct. 24. Prices firmed and 
shipping positions became tight. A¢ 
tivity stemmed from the price re 
tionship of wheat and corn to mid 
dlings and the possibility that th 


U.S. may support eggs and last-minut 


turkey feeding. Bran moved up and 
down 5O0¢ each day in response to 
upply and demand factor Mixers’ 
dairy orders for bran were hard to 
come by. The country trade demand 
for millfeeds was quiet. Mill running 
time ranged from 6 to 7 days. Bran 
ended off 50¢ Midd climbed $1.50 
ind widened the premium over bran 
to $4. Heavy feeds have become top 
heavy, shipping positions are tight for 
next week. Heavy feeds were off 50¢ 
on the bottom bracket to an easy un 
dertone on the top side (Juotations 
Oct. 26: Bran $43.50@44.75, stand 
ard midds. $47.254 47.50, flour midds 


$60,507 62, red dog $60.50062 


Boston: Spotty § distre offerings 


prompted most buyers to adopt a 
more cautious position in the local 
millfeed market last week. As a re- 
ult, trading activity dwindled con- 
iderably, with most buvers holding 
to the sidelines as far as ume com- 
mitments were concerned Bran 
ranged from 30¢ lower to about $1 
higher, middlings were unchanged to 
$1 higher. Dealers reported an un- 
usually wide variety of offerings, with 
me coming fron i far is the 
rthwest, in addition to a slight in 
rease from Canadian source 
(Juotations Oct. 27: Bran, $51.50@ 
2.80, midds. $52.80 3.90 
Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales continue 
ery good. Supplies covered all needs 
Immediate shipments were available 
(Juotations, f.0.b. Pittsburgh points 
Bran $49.55@50.14, standard midds 
$51.14@51.55, flour midds. $62.144 
63.14, red dog $69.14@70.64 
Philadelphia: A steadier di ind for 
nillfeed gave the local n ket a firm 
undertone last week. However, most 
rders were of limited dimension and 
there appears to be a general reluc- 
tance to build up inventories. The 
Oct. 26 list of quotations was un- 
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changed from the previous week: 
Bran $51, standard midds. $52, red 
dog $69 


New Orleans—The millfeed market 


remained quite steady during the 
week and prices fluctuated only 
slightly. Increased interest was noted 
from mixers and jobbers whose stocks 
are running down. However, the 
weather continues warm and sunny 


and buyers are holding off, but watch- 
ing the market closely 

Quotations: Bran $47@ 48.50 
$5247 53.50 


shorts 


Seattle: The millfeed market was 
quiet locally, but California buyers 
were active and aggressive and the 


market firmed up sharply on the basis 
of California demand at 


the same 
time sellers were withdrawing from 
the market for all positions. One ter- 
minal mill is at least two weeks be- 
hind in shipments. Other sellers re- 
port good shipping directions. At the 
close of the week the market was 


firm at $42 a ton f.o.b 
with 


common tran- 


sit points, supplies quite short 


and demand locally improving 
Portland: Millrun $40, midds. $45 
ton 
Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 


unchanged, with supply and demand 
equal during the past week 
continued working 24 hours a 
days per week, with plans 
forthcoming to work 7 days in the 
coming weeks. Quotations: Red bran 
and millrun $41, midds. $46; to Den- 
ver: Red bran and millrun $48, midds 
$53; to California: Red bran and mill- 
run $48.50, midds. $53.50 f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles 


about 
Plants 
day 6 


Toronto-Montreal: Supplies of mill- 


feed were being disposed of readily, 
mainly in the domestic market, with 
prices steady 

Quotations, Oct. 26 gran 51@52, 
shorts $60, middlings $65@066, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal 


Winnipeg: The millfeed story as far 
western Canada was concerned was a 


repetition of the past few weeks 
Surplus stocks from Alberta moved 
to British Columbia feeders, while 


stocks from Saskatchewan and Mani- 
toba plants continued to move to 
Eastern Canada and the New England 
States. There accumulation 
of supplies and western 
small. Prices were unchanged. Quota- 
tions Oct. 27: Bran, f.o.b. mills $42 
“746 in Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
Alberta $4 more; shorts $45.50@ 48.50 
in the three prairie provinces, midds 
$49@52 in Manitoba and Saskatche- 


was no 


sales were 


wan; Alberta $2 less. All prices cash 

carlots. Small lots ex-country eleva- 

tors and warehouses $5 extra 
Vancouver: Domestic prices fin- 


ished the week about unchanged 
Sales were average and supplies from 
prairie 
needs 
paper 
in jutes 
$56 


mills were ample for current 
Cash car quotations, Oct. 26, 
with 50¢ more if packed 
bran $50, shorts $53, midds 


bags 


Rye 
Minneapolis: Rye prices showed 
strengthen, with 
most of the activi- 


tendencies to 
the trade crediting 
ty to activity on the furtures market 
Some business was being done. Quota- 


some 


tions, Oct 29 White rye $5 @ 5.10, 
medium $4.80@4.90, dark $4.05@4.15 

St. Louis: Demand was good. The 
trend was 15¢ up for week. Supplies 
were ample and sales and shipping 


directions good Quotations Pure 


white $5.99, medium $5.79, dark $5.24, 
rye meal $5.49 

Buffalo: Rye prices advanced 10¢ 
last week. There was little interest 
in the market. Consumers are clean- 
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ip th books and because of 
current high prices they are backing 
iway from the market in hopes of 


} rable developments. Quota- 
tions Oct. 26: White rye $6.24@6.34, 
medium $6.04@6.14, dark $5.49@5.59 

Portland: White patent $7.70, pure 
lark rye $6.70 


DEATHS 











Roy Schaberg, vice president of 
Excelsior Engineering Co., New York 
died Oct. 23. He is survived by his 
widow daughter, Joan and one 
grandchild 








Louis P. Schmitt, 75, treasurer and 
director of the Liberty Baking Co 
Pittsburgh, died after a short ill- 
ness. Mr. Schmitt was among the 
founder members of the Pennsy!vania 
Bakers Assn. and served as a director 
from 1933-35 

William TT. Holmes, president of 
Puritan Pi Inc., Philadelphia, died 
Oct. 19 at |} home. Mr. Holmes be- 
came issociated with the baking 
busine 1904 and was manager 
of the New York Pie Bal Co.'s 
Philadelphia branch until he organ- 
ezed | own firm in 1928. He is sur- 
vived by | widow, Antoinette, two 
sons, Richard W. and W Arthur 
Holmes, wl president of the Penn- 

Vivania Bakers Assn ind four 
rrandchildrer 

Charles B. Jenkins, a der in the 
flour millin industry of the Cen- 
tral States for many yea! died Oct 
27 at Noblesville, Ind. He was 91 
Detail n page 26 

Walter Scott MeLaughlin, 8&7, 
pionee! M ipolis gral dealer 
died Oct. 28. Details on page 15 

he deat f Mrs. Laura Edelberg, 
wife of Siegfried Edelberg, president 
of Caravan Products Co Inc Pas- 

Lic N.J curred recent Mrs 
Edelber was 74 years old and lived 
it Hackensack, N.J 

Alexander R. Tucker, flour broke: 

the past 45 years, died Oct, 16 
it Scranton, Pa 
YUGOSLAVIA 
Service vi nove to impiement pro- 
curemer! iuthorizations for wheat 
ind lard under the pi sions of 
PL 480 

Total Y oslav requirements for 
U.S. wheat this crop year will amount 
to approximately 40 million busheis 
The chaotil« ynndition of eastern Eu- 
rop ma nake US shippir avail- 
7 

ICA offi predict that by mid- 
veek the gency will issue its pro- 
cure suthorizations for 100,000 
tor f wheat for immediate near 

nly 

Witt tr ision of tl ibsidy 
payments for the East Coast it is 

NV pre that the first rgoes 

vheat Y Slavia filled 

I the tic Coast range, mean 

t t of this wi if will tye 

t red t, a substantial quantity 

vhicl held in Atlantic sea- 

ra te igainst the intici- 
pated Y requirement 

Once the Yugoslav procurement au- 
thorizatior from ICA sued, 
there Ww ‘ waiting time t seven 
la bef procurement can proceed 
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Parker 


Dr. J. H. Parker, 
Plant-Breeding 
Expert, Dies 


MILWAUKEE—Dr. John H. Par- 
ker, prominent plant breeding expert 
who led the development of several 
wheat varieties in Kansas, died Oct 


27 at Milwaukee. He was 65 
Dr. Parker was a professor of plant 
breeding at Kansas State College, 


Manhattan, from 1917 to 1938. During 


that time he became one of the out- 
standing plant breeders and authori- 
ties of the U.S. He led the work in 
the development of the wheat varie- 
ties of Tenmarq, Kawvale, Pawnee, 
Comanche and Wichita. He helped 
train many students in genetics and 
plant breeding who now hold leading 
positions in cereal breeding in state 


experiment stations and the U.S. De 
partment of Agriculture 


Dr. Parker left Kansas State Col- 
lege in 1938 to become first director 
of the Kansas Wheat Assn. In 1945 
he became first director of the Malt- 
ing Barley Improvement Assn.,* a 
position he held at the time of his 
death 

sjorn in St. Paul, Dr. Parker was 
a graduate of the University of Min 
nesota. He received his master’s de 
gree at Cornell University and held 
a doctor of philosophy degree from 
Cambridge University in England 

Survivors include his widow, Mar 
jorie, a daughter Mi William B 
Gunter, Janesville, Ga i son, John 
3oulder, Colo., and a sister, Mr H 
B. Roe, Bend, Ore 

BREA _ ’ e 


Contest Winner 


MINNEAPOLIS Mr 
Norman, 66. of Provo. Utah 
mother, is the sixth week 


S« na L 
a grand- 
winner of 


the nationwide Gold Medal election 
quiz and becomes a finalist in com 
petition for a $25,000 cash prize, it 


was announced by General 
the 
winners in the 
nounced 
Lady 
prize 
tion night 


Mills, Ine 
sponsor of contest The weekly 
election 
week on 
progran 
will be ann 
Nov 6 
$100,000 EXPANSION 
TONGANOXIE, KANSAS Work 
has begun here on a $100,000 expan- 
sion program for the J. M. Jack Ele- 
vator. The storage space will be in- 
creased 180,000 bu. by the 
of four tank-type bins. A 


plant also is being installed 


quiz are an- 
the Valiant 
he 


uunced elec 


each 
television grand 
winner 


addition 
new feed 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





©. D. Howe, Canada's minister o 
trade and commerce, who is visiting 
Japan in company with Mitchell W. 
Sharpe, deputy minister 
inspected the Yokohama plant of the 
Nisshim Flour Mills Co. Oct. 26. Mr 
Howe is scheduled to visit a 
at Akabane Nov. 5. Among the o1 
ganizations entertaining the Canadi 
ans will be the Japanese Flour Mil! 
ers Assn. and the Bakers Assn 

« 

At the annual general meeting of 
the British Chapter of the American 
Society of Bakery held 
London Thomson, 
Ltd reelected 
chapter now 


associate 


bakery 


Engineers 
John 
Was 


recently in 
Allied Bakeries 
president, The 
membership of 211 he reported 
Among the speakers was C. W. Bra- 
bender of Minneapolis who dealt with 


has a 


research findings in flour testing and 
dough technology 
” 
Roy W. Milner, newly appointed 


chairman of Canada's Board of Grain 
Commissioners, has been 


Vancouver! Mi 


Visiting of 


Milner is 


ficials in 


also acting as transport controlles 
and he has announced the closing of 
the control's Vancouver office. This 
office has been managed by Dan 
Kane, who came out of retirement 
to take the position. He was for 
many years a member of the steff 
of the Canadian Wheat Board. Mr 
Kane proposes to spend his second 
retirement on Vancouver Island 
where he can continue his hobby ol 


fishing, a which ha 
a national reputation 


big game sport 


en him 
Recent Rochdal!l 

England, works of Thomas Robin 
& Son, Ltd., the British milling 
machinery firm, included Nalin Kar 
sondas Vissanji and Randhir Vit 
ha'das Kanji. Both men are with the 


visitors to the 


son 


Wallac Flour Mills Co tjombay 
India. Robinsons recently remodeled 
the company’s plant 

* 

E. K. Thode, vice president, secre 
tary and general counsel of General 
Mills, Inc., has been elected a mem 
ber of the National Conference 
Board, The board, founded in 1916 


and 
business 


is an independent non-profit in 


stitution for and industrial 


fact finding through scientific re 
search 
a 
John G. Davis has announced the 
opening of John G. Davis, Ine., re 


ceivers and shippers of grain, in 
room 734 of the Grain Exchange 
Juilding at Milwaukee. The organi 
zation is successor to J. Walter Rice 
Inc 
e 
Francis M. Franco, flour broker 
has announced the location of his new 
office at 421 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, room 1308 
e 
, 7 ib. girl, Elaine Grace, was 
born to Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Jd. 
Swanson (ct 16. Mr. Swanson 


Northwest division manager for the 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co,, St 
Paul, was literally “up in the air 

er the event-—thousands of feet up 

the air as he flew back from the 
American Bakers Assn. convention 
He mi ed b in hour however 

e 

Catelli Food Products, Ltd. of Win 
nipeg has announced the appointment 
of C. L. Sibbald of Lethbridge, Alta 


manager of the firm. Mr 
Sibbald is well known in agricultural 


as western 


circles for his work as director of 
the Catelli Durum Institute, He will 
continue his activities with the in- 


stitute 


James O, Burns, 64, ended a 42'- 
year waterfront career when he re- 
tired as superintendent of the Mutual 
Elevator at Buffalo. The 2,500,000 bu 
structure on the Blackwell Canal js 
owned by Pillsbury Mills, Inc. His 
successor is William ©, Neimen, 61, 
former superintendent and 
another Pillsbury employee 

Herman Steen, vice president, Mill- 
National Federation, called on 
mills in Minneapolis Oct, 23-24 


assistant 
veteran 


ers 


Roy Cooper, assistant regional 
manager of Pillsbury Mills, Ine.,, 
Kansas City, recent visitor at 
company offices in Oklahoma City 
and Little Rock, Ark 

& 


Stephens 


was a 


William A. 
named 
the mechanical 


has been 
general manager ol 
division, General 
Mills, Inc. Joining GMI Sperry oper- 
ations at San Francsico in 1933, Mr 
Stephens worked first in the account- 


assistant 


ing department. Later he transferred 
to the auditing staff in the general 
office. In the spring of 1955, Mr 


Stephens became assistant to Charles 
H. Bell, president of General Mills 
. 

John H. Chain, vice president and 
manager of the Aeme Flour 

Oklahoma City, has re- 
family from a visit 


assistant 
Mills, In 


turned with his 


with relatives in California 
Michel Fribourg, president, Conti 
nental Grain Co., New York, visited 
during the week of Oct, 14-20 with 
Harold H. Vogel, manager of the 
company's St. Louis branch office 
George Montgomery, head of the 


agricultural economics department of 
the Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station and of the Kansas State Col 
lege department of economics and 80 
ciology temporary 
assignment in Finland from the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations to appraise teaching 
and extension work done 
in agricultural economics there, He 


has accepted a 


research 


will return at the end of November 
* 

Visitors on the trading floor at the 
Kansas City Board of Trade Oct. 29 
were Guy L. Cooper, dr., president, 
©. A. Cooper Co., Humboldt, Neb., 
and FE. B. Smith, Yukon (Okla.) Mill 


& Grain Co 


Miss Gifford Married 


® THe GTAPF OF t 


CHICAGO. Miss Marguerite Gif 
ford, widely known in the flour mill 
ing industry of the U.S. through her 
long-time connection with the staff 


of the Millers 
in recent 


Federation, 
treasurer, 
Walter C 
with the 


National 
48 assistant 
married Oct. 19 to 
Hanauer, who is associated 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chi 
cago. The ceremony performed 
in the Buena Presbyterian Church 


MReAt 


years 


Was 


Was 


es THe erarr rue 


CWB INCREASES CHARGES 
WINNIPEG~--The Canadian Wheat 
joard Oct. 24 announced an increase 


in rates applicable to all transactions 
board 
to 44%% 


the 
wheat 


relevant to 


agency 


handling of 
from 4% 
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SOUTHWEST MILLS CONTINUE COMEBACK 


(Continued from page 


14) 





juld have totaled more output than 
the previous year, as did smaller 

/UpSs 

Small Loss Shown 

Oklahoma mills showed a loss for 
year, turning out 9,674,000 sacks 
{ flour, compared with 9,795,838 in 
the preceding period. Here again the 
difference was 80 small as to be 
hardly significant. Percentage of ac- 
t fell from 90.1% to 88.7%. 
However, two of the smaller mills in 
the state shut down during the year, 
ind there are now only 13 operating 


trv 


ity 


nills in the state. 
In grinding 72,950,049 sacks of 
flour, mills in this survey used 167,- 


684,786 bu. of wheat, for an average 
{ 2.298 bu. per sack. This compared 
vith 2.31 bu. in the previous year 
ind 2.295 two years ago. 


1955-56 FLOUR PRODUCTION IN 
SOLTHWEST 


imber of flour milla, capacity ratings, 

int of flour produced and wheat ground 
i in Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska 
lexas during the crop year ended June 

‘ ae reported to The Northwestern 

1 
SUMMARY 
Jloaily Annual % Ye 
No cap output Ac in 
if mille sacks aacks tivity crease 
(000° omitted) 
if 161 30,832 79.9 2,3 
1 66 12,365 73.3 4.5 
17 43 9,676 448.7 1.2 
16 Zn 6,387 90.1 0.3 
mn, Cit 7 9 14,209 93.9 4.3 
sl* 106 42 72,950 83.3 3.9 
‘Total lews than sum of groups because 
mille ineluded both tn Kansas and 
} nen City groupe 
CAPACITY GROUPS 
OKLAHOMA 
Flour Wheat 
lally pro con 
Capacity on duc sump Pet 
rating, pacity, tion, tion, ne 
nckes wacka S#acks bu, tivity 
(000's omitted) 
1.500 and over 38,760 9,610 21,810 96,2 
than 1,600 4,000 164 370) «16,1 
42,7560 9,674 22,180 16.1 
KANSAS 
Fiour Wheat 
loaily pro econ 
Capaelty oa due- sump Vet 
rating, paelty, tion, tion, ac 
wmcke sucks sacks bu tivity 
(0000's omitted) 
000 and over 190,860 28,431 66,278 856.9 
000 to 2,000 14,279 1,788 4,060 49.1 
than 1,000 2,060 o4 226 617.9 
147,180 30,314 60,673 80,7 
TENAS 
Fiour Wheat 
Daily pro con 
Capacity ca duc. sump Pet 
rating, peeity, tion, tion, iu 
macks sucks sacks bu tivity 
(000's omitted) 

000 and over 66,800 11,047 26,4662 77.6 
1.000 to 2,000 7.460 1,108 2,852 63.0 
‘ than 1,000 2,860 120 282 16.6 

66,100 12,366 88,786 73.3 
NEBRASKA 
Flour Wheat 
Dally pro con 
Capacity ea duce sump bet 
rating, pacity, tion, tion, a 
nacks sacks sacks bu tivity 
(000's omitted) 

000 and over 16,900 4,607 10,781 2.6 
1.000 to 2,000 6,000 1,426 3,947 1118 

100 «to 3,000 1,760 221 518 19.5 

than 400 1,125 42 105 «14.8 
27,776 6,387 14,751 90.1 


CONSOLIDATED BY YEARS 

Number of active flour mille in the South- 
weet (including Kansas, Oklahoma, Ne- 
braska, Texas and Kansas City), their com- 
bined dally capacity, number of sacks of 
flour produced, number of bushels of wheat 
«round and percentage of capacity operated, 
by years, ending June 30; 








ALL SOUTHWEST 
loatly Flour Wheat % of 
i No eap made, ground ac 
mills aacks sacks bu tivity 

oe 165 942,154 72,060,049 167,684,786 83.3 
1056. 106 936,260 70,177,600 162,328,304 
1064, 100 946,840 16 
1963. 123 370,800 164,629,131 . 
1062, 197 388,741 74, 214, 771 173,674,669 74.8 
1061. 297 384,141 78,466,074 182, ape ree . 
1960, 198 383,608 76,711,604 179 
16949. 166 398,887 4 
1048. 168 388,660 108.4 
1047. 180 377,626 106.7 24 246, 
1946. 186 309,226 88.770,412 203, ty 238 97.1 
1945. 191 364,001 83,308,002 194,613,993 92.2 


KANSAS 
Including Kansas City, Kansas, produc 
tion. 
1966 46 161,189 40,431,629 63,919 9 
1966.. 46 148,740 30,026,370 69,916,939 79.2 
1964.. 49 162,910 29,474,964 67,391,568 75.5 
1963.. 63 161,990 31,723,451 73,186,933 76.7 
1962 66 173,998 36,364,149 82,629,679 79.6 
1961 66 172,446 36,663,352 63,026,477 #1.1 
1960.. 67 172,819 34,684,469 81,666,081 78.9 
1949., 67 181,666 44,734,764 102,263,484 96.0 
1948.. 67 179,286 606,932,886 113,884,201 110.6 
1947 70 174,066 49,143,112 113,936,798 111.0 
1946,.. 72 164,666 39,997.443 91,912.386 95.5 
1946.. 723 163,286 36,734,568 66,692,170 48.3 
OKLAHOMA 
1956 17 (42,750 9,674,177 ‘ ; 
1966.. 17 42,630 9,796,838 22,146,790 90.1 
1964.. 17 40,980 9,276,940 21,046,683 88.7 
1963. 23 «461,080 9,897.762 22,094,362 75.9 
1962 24 61,760 9,602,671 22,382,406 72.6 
1961.. 24 60,443 10,278,482 23,766,470 79.9 
1950.. 24 60,000 10,700,279 24,799,142 84.1 
1949 26 449,670 11,966,094 27,670,407 $4.0 
1948 26 48,676 13,861,618 31,666,089 110.9 
1947 29 49,176 14,066,308 31,926,060 113.1 
1946 29 46,446 11,238,363 25,708,627 97.2 
1946.. 30 44,303 11,778,774 27,131,689 104.6 
NEBRASKA 
1966 16 «627,776 6,35 14 i , 
1965.. 16 28,260 6,366,499 14,832,402 88.6 
1964.. 16 27,270 6,976,621 13,904,266 86.9 
1963.. 18 26,270 6,707,337 10,236,828 66.2 
1962 23 30,393 6,686,644 13,024,007 72.0 
1961 23 «429,493 6,012,246 12,911,228 79.9 
1960.. 23 29,770 6,703,696 13,343,369 75.2 
1949.. 30 31,783 17,326,262 16,904,426 89.7 
1948 30 30,895 8,201,996 19,099,474 104 
1947.. 38 31,196 8,339,387 19,196,962 106.1 
1946 40 30,160 17,246,669 16,317,029 94.4 
1946 41 28,1290 6,906,866 16,241,710 96.5 
TEXAS 
1956 21 466,100 8,78 
1966.. 20 62,940 +h 391.072 26,268,318 71.0 
1964.. 21 70,880 11,262,616 25,828,929 62.3 
1063.. 23 78,360 12,246,272 30,333,189 61.3 
1962.. 28 60,100 11,779,321 27,764,884 67.6 
1961.. 28 79,460 12,904.638 30,149,608 63.9 
1960,.. 28 79,020 13,749,019 31,460,099 435.3 
1949.. 37 83,079 18,317,981 41,246,081 86.8 
1948,.. 37 82,304 21,648,763 49,164,299 102.4 
1947.. 37 78,189 21,743,865 49,813,162 109.2 
1946.. 38 76,324 18,992,949 44,093,716 97.6 
1946.. 42 76,856 16.786,993 39,447,083 85.9 


PRODUCTION AT 





KANSAS CITY 


Capacity and production at Kansas City 
during the crop year ended June 30, 1955, 
with previous years for comparison (Kansas 
City figures include both Kansas City, Mo., 
and Kansas City, Kansas) 

Year! Flou ! 

capacity nade 
1956 16,131,700 14,209 m9 
1966.,..... 14,713,500 13,118,449 89.2 
1064...... 14,739,000 13,186,729 89.6 
BOGR.. occos 16,179,760 14,036,802 86.7 
196%...... 17,646,000 14,813,349 83.9 
1961...... 17,696,000 16,366,814 92.9 
1960 +++ 17,606,700 15,178,382 86.7 
1940...... 17,904,800 17,349,823 96.9 
1948...... 16,446,900 18,289,008 111.2 
1047...... 16 706,300 18.046,427 114.9 
1046,..... 16,124,300 14,927,72 98 
1946...... 16,024,200 13,961,223 92.9 

CAPACITY OPERATED 

Percentage of output as related to ful! 
capacity (based on 256 running days) of 
milla in the Southwest for the crop year 
ending June 30, 1965, with previous years 
for comparisons: 

1955-56 
2,000 1,000 400 200 Less 
and to to to than Avy 
over 2,000 1,000 400 200 erage 
Kan 84.1 19.1 17.9 a 9 
Texas 77.6 63.0 16 
Okla 96,.2° 16,17 
Neb 02.56 111.8 i9 14 
1954-55 
Kan, 83.5 47.8 18.3 oe ee 79.2 
Texas 76.2 65.6 15.4 ee ee 71.0 
Okla, 97.3° 20.31 ee ee ee 90.1 
Neb, 100.3 76.1 42.7 17.6 88.6 
1053-54 
Kan. 79.6 60.0 18.7 ee oe 76.6 
Texas 63.9 66.9 30.2 ee se 62.3 
Okla, 956.6% 26.21 ee ee ee 88.7 
Neb, 98.3 69.9 61.2 16.6 ee 85.9 
1952-53 
Kan, 83.4 58.4 16.9 o9 sed 76 
Texas 67.1 67.2 27.8 se se 61.3 
Okla, 88.9 36.7 14.3 ee ee 75.9 
Neb, 100.7 73.4 38.3 16.1 ag 86.2 
1961-52 
Kan, 84.3 65.0 18.0 oe 79.¢ 
Texas 68.6 65.1 27.8 ee ee 67.6 
Okla. 82.0 64.9 16.6 ee e 72.6 
Neb. 80.3 70.3 60.3 18.1 4.3 72.0 
1950-51 
Kan. 66.0 16.3 4.2 ee 81.1 
Texas 60.7 23.4 ee ee 63.9 
Okla, 66.3 18.8 se ee 79.9 
Neb. 69.5 54.4 28.0 6.8 79.9 
1949-50 
Kan. 83.6 64.9 41.3 3.8 ee 78.9 
Toxas 69.6 768 39.1 ee ee 68.3 
Okla. 91.6 665 40.9 ee ee §8=— 84.1 
Neb 84.6 69.7 62.7 28.7 7.4 76.2 

*1,600 and over. tless than 1,600, 

**Only one mill was active in these cat« 
gories. In order to avoid disclosure of indi 
vidual operations the figures are combined 


with the next higher 


capacity group. 


Radio Waves May 
Keep Bugs Out 
Of Grain Bins 


MOSCOW, IDAHO—-There may 
come a time when radio waves will 
keep bugs out of grain bins 

Researchers of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are experiment- 
ing with high frequency radio waves 
as a means of keeping insects out of 
grain bins, H. H. Walkden, who works 
with the USDA stored products labo- 
ratory, reported at a Pacific North- 
west grain sanitation short course at 
the University of Idaho 

Means are being found of putting 
insect-free grain into and 
keeping it that way, Walkden 
said. “At times the impression has 
been conveyed that no control 
measures have developed and that a 
deplorable situation confronts us. This 
is not the case.” 

The insect problem in stored grain 
would become a minor one, Mr. Walk- 
den said, if all warehousemen used 
the present known methods of insect 
control 


storage 


Mr. 


good 
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Robinson Technician 


Joins Finnish Mill 


LONDON Henrik Gardberg, a 
member of the technical staff of 
Thomas Robinson & Son, Ltd., milling 
engineers, Rochdale, England, is join- 
ing the Finnish milling group, O.T.K. 
He is to be responsible for the milling 
operations at the company’s new mill 
at Hameenlinna and for the plant at 
Helsinki 

While serving with 
Gardberg visited C 
Hire and Poland. He 


Mr. 
Norway, 
as miller- 


Robinsons, 
anada, 
acted 


in-charge at the start-up of several 
Robinson mills, including the new 
O.T.K. plant at Hameenlinna 
Born in Finland, Mr. Gardberg 
came to the U.K. in 1948 and after 
working in Horace Ward’s Aynsome 
Laboratories, he joined the milling 
firm of Walmsley & Smith, Ltd. at 
Barrow-in-Furness, before moving to 
Robinsons 
OREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


E. A. Whiteman, 

Retired GMI 

Official, Dies 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Elmer A. White- 


man, retired superintendent of mill- 
ing for General Mills, Inc., died Oct 
27. He was 73 years old 

Mr. Whiteman came to the Twin 
Cities from Buffalo in 1945 and re- 
tired six years ago. He was an hon- 
orary member of the Association of 
Operative Millers 

Survivors include his widow, Kath- 
erine, his father, E. E. Whiteman, 
and a son, Gordon E., all of the Min- 
neapolis area, two sisters, Mrs. J. E 
Walker, Xenia, Ohio, and Mrs. Cora 
MacIntosh, Port Angeles, Wash., and 
three grandchildren 

BREAD S&S THE STAPF? ’ re 
ADD TO GRAIN FACILITIES 
HARLEM, MONT. Three steel 


tanks, each with a capacity of 10,375 


bu. grain, are being erected for the 
Equity Co-op Elevator at Harlem 
They are part of an expanding pro- 
gram designed to take care of any 
large, future storage shortages. A 
50,000 bu. building for storage was 
recently completed at the Turner 
elevator, Harlem, along with a new, 
80,000 bu., wooden cribbed annex 
built for the Hogeland elevator. 
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Charles B. 


Jenkins 


C. B. Jenkins, 
Milling Leader, 
Dies at 91 


NOBLESVILLE, IND.—Charles B 
Jenkins, a leader for many ye in 
the flour milling industry of the Cen 
tral States, died Oct He was 91 
years old 


Identified with the 


ars 
Zi 


milling industry 


throughout his business career, Mr 
Jenkins had retired from the man- 
agement of the Noblesville Milling 


Co 1930. Before coming to Nobles- 
ville he had operated for a number 
of years the Marion Milling Co. at 
Marion, Ohio, which is now owned 
by the Kansas Milling Co. He as- 
sumed management of the Nobles- 
ville Milling Co. in 1909 

Mr. Jenkins was active in milling 
affairs for many years. From 1905 
to 1910 he was secretary of the Ohio 
Millers Assn., which was then one of 
the most active affiliates of the Mill- 
ers National Federation. He was 


chairman of the Millers Mutual In- 
surance Committee of the federation 
for many years 

From 1916 to 1926, Mr. Jenkins 
served on the board of directors of 
MNF and was a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee in 1917-22 and 
1924-26. He was elected vice chair- 
man of the organization, serving in 
1929-30 

After retiring, Mr. Jenkins devoted 


considerable attention to his farming 
and civic affairs 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LirFe— 


AOAC Establishes 
Harvey Wiley Award 


WASHINGTON Kenneth D. 
Jacob, president of the Association of 
Official Agricultural Chemists, Oct. 
15 announced the establishment of 
the Harvey W. Wiley Award for 
analytical methods, at the associa- 
tion’s 70th annual banquet. 


interests 





The award honors the memory of 
the founder of the federal pure food 
and drug law, who was also one of 
the founders of the association 

Mr. Jacob said that the annual 
award, which carries a cash prize of 
$500, will be presented to the scient- 
ist or group of scientists which makes 
an outstanding contribution to de- 
velopment of methods of analysis of 
foods, cosmetics, drugs, feeds, ferti- 
lizers, pesticides and soil, as well 
for methods in general analytical 
chemistry. The first award will be 
given at the 7lst annual meeting of 
the association in October, 1957. 
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Don’t Overlook Influence of 
Export Market on Feed Grain 


By Leonard W. Schruben 
Agricultural Economist, Kansas State College 


Ordinarily, the export market isn’t 
thought of as providing much of an 
outlet for feed grains. Percentage- 
wise this is true. Yet exports provide 
an important lever effect in market 
prices that you should keep in mind 
in your purchasing of grain and in 
inventory management. 

The quantity of feed grains export- 
ed varies a great deal from year to 
year. This variation is closely related 
to the ill supply of feed grains 
and is shown in Exhibit 1 which pic- 
tures the trend in exports of four feed 


Ove! 


grains since 1925. 

The U.S. normally exports a very 
small proportion of feed grain pro- 
duction, amounting to less than 5% 
most years. However, the U.S. pro- 


duces almost 
supplies 


half of the world’s feed 


and over half of the corn 


crop, and therefore our exports are 
an important part of world trade. 

Before World War II the U.S. ex- 
ported only about 1.7 million short 
tons of the four feed grains—corn, 
oats, barley and grain sorghum. In 
recent years, exports have increased 
to 7 million short tons. About 70% 
of U.S. shipments of feed grains after 
World War II were made under va- 
rious aid programs. 


Exhibit 2 shows the relation for 
the U.S. between concentrate feed 


supply per animal unit and the ex- 
port tonnage of corn, oats, barley and 
grain sorghum. 

Here is how you read Exhibit 2. 
First find the concentrate supply on 
the bottom scale. Then read up until 
you reach the diagonal line. Then 
read over to the left-hand scale and 











mM as i pt 4. 
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EXHIBIT 2—Exports of feed grains and feed concentrate supply per animal 
unit, U.S., feeding year beginning October, 1926-54. 


MILLER 


you will find the tons of feed grains 
expected to be exported during the 
feeding season if the average relation- 
ship between supplies per animal unit 
and exports prevails. Each dot repre- 
sents one year and the diagonal line 
is more or less an average relation- 
ship 

For example, the concentrate sup- 
ply per animal unit for the 1948-49 
season was 1.04 tons. Reading di- 
rectly above 1.04 on the bottom 
scale you reach the diagonal line even 
with 5.4 million tons exported. Ac- 
tual exports were 5.6 millions. Many 
of the other years haven't come so 
close. 

Note that except for 1937, in no 
year did exports exceed 3 million 
tons when supplies were 95% a ton 
per animal unit. On the other hand, 
except for 1953, exports exceeded 4.5 
million tons when supplies were 
greater than 95% a ton per animal 
unit 

This suggests a rather narrow 
dividing line in determining whether 
or not exports will be large or small 
Of course, many factors besides our 
domestic feed-livestock supply bal- 
ance are important in determining if 
U.S. prices will attract 
buyers. 


foreign 


World exports of feed grains are 
expected to increase somewhat for 
a number of reasons. One is the in- 
creased drive for many countries to 
grow more of their food grain needs 
This will result in reducing acreages 
planted to feed grains. Also, livestock 
numbers are increasing, which tends 
to offset feed production gains 
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California Opens New 


> . > 

Grain Inspection Point 

SACRAMENTO, CAL.—As a re 
sult of requests for inspection of 
the large truck movement of grain 
from eastern points, the California 
Department of Agriculture 
augurated a new grain 
point at Winterhaven, Cal 

Upon request of the shipper or 
buyer, grain arriving in the state by 
truck through Yuma, Ariz., can now 
have official federal-state inspection 
and certification of grade. Licensed 
grain samplers will be available on 
a 24-hour basis to provide prompt 
service. 


has in 
inspection 


The Bureau of Field Crops, Cali- 
fornia Department of Agriculture, 
operates one of the country’s largest 
services of this type. Last year 66,- 
000 inspections of grain, flax and 
other field crops were performed for 
applicants. More than 400,000 tons 
of grain come into the state annually 
by truck. The greater portion of this 
is milo from Texas, New Mexico and 
Arizona 
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Mrs. Bovey, Widow 
Of W. H. Bovey, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS—-Mrs,. Florence L 


Bovey, 84, widow of William H 
sovey, a leader in the milling indus 
try for 50 years, died Oct. 23. Mrs 


Bovey had been prominent in educa- 
tional and civic affairs in Minneapo 
lis. Her husband operated the Can 
non Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
until his death in 1943. He had 
been in charge of the milling opera 
tions of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, until he retired in 1928 
when the company became the nu- 
cleus for the organization of General 
Mills, Inc. Surviving are 
Mrs. Kenneth M. Owen, 
William Howard, Jr 


also 


a daughter 


and 4 son, 
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Stock Market 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EACHANGE 
Quotations on baking, 








milling and allied 





stocks listed on the New Vork Stock Ex 
change 
Oct. Oct, 
1, v6, 
1956 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Allied’ Mills, tne a ek 
Allis-Chalmers 3% Shy Bey 
im. Bakeries ‘“ w u 
im. Cyanamid 7% «a 71% 
rtd 153 ive 
A-D-M Co 41%, MY wats 
Borden “4 Ss Sah, 
‘ Haking Co 1% 8%, He, 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co we «87% CH 
rd. 8 int, 161%, lath, 


Dow Chemical 














freneral Baking Co. 10%), ” fly 

rid, 88 ae iw ist 
tren. Foods Corp yoy i" “a 
fren, Mille, Ime 71% «Gt GI% 

rtd, OG ige% 115 mo 
Merck & Co 45 24% «(% 
Natl, Biseulit Co mw, 4% 34%, 
Pillsbury M., ine Ht, 41% 45% 
Vrocter & Gamble SS 17% 47% 
(junker Oats Co woe 81 ‘4 
st. Kegis Paper (Co. GO% 40% 40% 
Std. Brands, Ine 4% 164%, 0% 
sterling Drug Mm «MO sh 
Sunshine Hise., tne 74 a1% Gt 
tnited Miscuit 

of America wa, ma way 
Victor Ch. Works 4% Why, Cat, 
Ward Baking Co 17% 14 11% 

Stocks not traded 

id Ashed 

Allis Chalmers, 84.08 Pfd Os ie 
American Bakeries, 84.50 Pfd. on too 
Cont. Kaking Co., 85.50 fd 100% 1Oity 
(ream of Wheat mh, was, 
Merck & Co., 84.50 Ptd nt ay 
Merck & Co., #4 Pfd 105 1Ont, 
Natl, Biscuit Co, mn 161% 
Villebury Mills, m., BM td oF wo 
(quaker Oates, 86 Ptd 4 0 
st. Kegis Paper, $4.40 Pfd ly, one, 
Std, Hrands, Inc., 84.50 fd. at a1l% 
tnited Biscuit of 

Americn, 41.50 Ifa we “7 
Victor Ch. Works, 83.50 Ifd ai as 
Ward Haking Co., 85.50 Pd wn On", 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotetions on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the American Stock Ex 
change 
et. Oet, 
1, 24, 
1956 iene 1056 
High tow Close Close 
Hurry Hise, Corp ah 5 5h, 
tir, AAV Ten Co ino ao 16a 167 
rd, 8 i 127% 128 isa 
Hathaway Hak., 
ne,, “A” ors ‘1% 1%, 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. ¥., 
rd, 85 ions, wi 9% 
rtd, 8% ing% 6 117% 120% 
fhmar, tne i” tity mn, 
Stocks not traded 
Hid Asked 
Horn & Wardart Corp 
of New Vork 71% 27% 
Wegner Kaking Co i 4% 
Wagner aking Co., fd 104 ton 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
thet (et. 
iz, ie, 
1956 1906 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Hread 1% 1% 1% ; 
rtd. “wo “ oa nS 
fan, Bakeries i% bY bd) 
Can, Pood Prod i 4 1% 4% 
‘ a, a ” ” 
rtd on os wo) i) 
Catelli Pood, A “A 25 “4 a 
“ 0 ‘“ wy wn 
Cons, Hakeries 10% Os” om, au 
Federal Grain “ 7 wm, Bt 
rr 1% «27 17 27 
fren, Hakeries 1% ) Se yw 
int, Mig., fd o% #7 wi, 


lake of the Woods 
td 





‘ 16 16 16 
Maple Leaf Mig 10 ” a, oT) 
td 104 ony, wry 
Met abe Grain, A zi in 9% ww 
i“ “ “0 “0 
figitvie Plour 1¥4 “wy Mile min 
» ino 145 155 155 
ty) 0 ti 
“4 6% ty iA 
‘ is ay, *16% *16% 
Veston, &., “A bY 111% ‘14 ints, 
“ wy is 14, 19% 
Pid, 4%% im’, ww 04 wh 


*Lewe than board lot 
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Pool Earnings 


WINNIPEG Total net earnings 
for all departments of Manitoba Pool 


Elevators were $1,739,186 for the 
year ended July 31, 1956. Country 
elevator receipts for the year were 


39,200,000 bu, of all grains, or ap 
proximately half the grain received 
by all country elevators in Manitoba 

A year ago, the surplus was $2,- 
174,747. Assets exceed current liabili- 
ties at July 31 by an amount of $8 
048,739 











TENT STORAGE 


(Continued from page 9) 





loans to farmers who bought or 
| their own facilities, It purchased 
ve special storage bins of its own 
d greatly expanded the use of 
ith-ball’ ships, to help handle the 
erflow 
During this period, Burrus Mills, 
responsible and long-estab- 
ved concern with headquarters at 
las, Texas, proposed a plan under 
hich it would expand available fa- 
ties by storing CCC wheat in large, 
pecially-designed tents, 
he corporation agreed to store 
heat in the tent facilities, under the 
ial provisions of the standard Uni- 
m Grain Storage Agreement 
ch governs all commercial stor- 
ize of government grain. Under the 
UGSA agreements, warehouse con- 
erns assume full responsibility for 
he condition of the grain. 
CCC agreed that wheat deposited 
the tents would be kept in storage 
two years, if the condition of the 
could be maintained by the 


‘ a 


heat 
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MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


warehouseman. This 
‘use guarantee,’ to justify the 
of the new facilities, which had been 
used previously in similar situations 

“At no time has Burrus Mills que 
tioned its responsibility for the condi 
tion of the CCC wheat in its storage 
facilities. This financial liability was 
accepted at the start; it is 
today. 

“In accordance with these agree 
ments and understandings, tent stor 
age facilities were erected at Ft 
Worth, Texas, and at St. Joseph, Mo 
Approximately 35 million bushels of 
CCC wheat were delivered to 
stored in these facilities—22 
at Ft. Worth and 13 
Joseph. 

“Inspectors from CSS commodity 
offices checked the wheat periodically, 
and Burrus Mills had 
taining the quality by replacing any 
deteriorated wheat with good wheat 

“In March this year, however, Jack 
P. Burrus, president of Burrus Mill! 
notified CCC and CSS that it was no 
longer economically feasible to 
tinue replacing deteriorated 
and that he wanted to start moving 
wheat out of the tent facilities 

‘In view of this situation, the CSS 
commodity offices were instructed to 
proceed at once to issue loading or 
ders for the movement of wheat from 
the tent facilities. This was obviously 
a job which would take several 
months, and further steps were taken 
promptly to protect the 
the government. 

“In order to determine the sound 
est course to follow during the pe 
riod when the grain was being loaded 
out, joint meetings were held among 


was a form of 


cost 


accepted 


and 
million 
million at St 


been main 


con 


wheat 


interests of 


representatives of CCC, the several 
banks which were financing Burrus 
Mills operations, and Burrus Mills 


The objective was an agreement on 


‘America’s No. 1 Bag Maker’ 


eT rie ral 


Sal 


‘Olsila St 


Offic in 


Louis 2, Missouri 


Principal Cities 
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maximum use. 
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MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 315 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 








what each of the three parties would 
do to protect CCC fron to avoid 
loss by the banks involved, and to 
hold down the losses which would be 
sustained by Burrus Mill 


1 
1088s 


“It was agreed that these ends 
would best be served by the contin- 
ued operation of Burrus Mills as a 
going concern, to be sure that finan- 
cial resources would be available to 
protect the government fully. Pro- 
tection of the government was the 


first and primary objective 

“Under the plan of operations ac- 
cepted, Burrus Mills agreed to exe- 
cute the demand notes and other evi- 
dences of indebtedness necessary to 
cover any deficiencies in grade, quali 


ty, and quantity of the grain which 
was loaded out, They also agreed to 
execute first deeds of trust or first 
mortgages upon property of Burrus 
Mills to secure the notes. This was 
done 


“In turn, CCC agreed to defer collec- 
tion of indebtedness arising from de 
ficiencies until 90 days after the com- 
pletion of the load out, as long as in 
the opinion of CCC the surety bonds, 
amounts of storage payments with- 
held by CCC, and value of securities 
held by CCC were adequate to pro 
tect the interests of the corporation 
CCC also agreed to make earned stor 
age payments in amounts estimated 
to cover out-of-pocket costs to Bur- 
rus Mills in handling CCC 

“As of this date, nearly half of all 
the wheat in the tent facilities has 
been loaded out, and CCC has suffer- 
ed no financial losses. Approximately 
6,570,000 bu., or about 50%, 
loaded out from the St 
facilities. Approximately 
bushels, or about 45% has 
ed out from Fort Worth 

“The interests of the government 
have been given first consideration at 
all times, and action is 
closing out the entire operation in a 
sound and constructive way 

“On the basis of all a' 
CCC is adequately 
any loss.” 


wheat 


has been 
Joseph tent 
11,130,000 
been load- 


cooperative 


ailable facts, 
protected against 





POLITICAL FOOTBALL 


(Continued f ) pam 9) 





the Commerce Trust Co. of Kansas 
City, of which the President's brother, 
Arthur Eisenhower 
president 


is executive vice 

Immediately after the senator is 
sued his statement regarding the Bur 
rus contract with CCC 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
True D. Morse, under-secretary of 
agriculture, issued full denials of any 
suggestion of irregularity or fraud 
in this storage operation and said that 


speaking for 


the Burrus company has never re- 
pudiated its financial responsibility 
for the transaction. According to 
other USDA officials CCC is fully pro- 


tected against any loss in the damage 


which was wrought on part of the 
grain held in the Burrus tent stor- 
age operations. (See accompanying 
story.) 


to which 
ack guarding 
motives of a re 


Reflecting the extremities 
politicians will go in b 
the character and 
sponsible businessman, his 
agents and government 


fiscal 
ifficials, it 


is alleged in the Scott charges 
that much of the 35 million bushels 
of wheat held in the tents rotted 


The North Carolina senator is quoted 


as saying that the government ‘“‘may 
have to pay a pretty price to bail out 
the banks that are involved.’ 

The facts do not support this 
statement of Sen. Scott. The gross 
distortion of fact in this case 
and the currency given to this mis- 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 106¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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DIRECTOR OF LABORATORY AND 
QUALITY CONTROL FOR BAKERY 


Position open as director of quality 
control and laboratory research in 
our 


new, modern 


completely 
equipped laboratory 

Experience in cereal chemistry and 
practical baking technology neces 
sary. The director will be a member 
of company top management team 
Salary open 

FREUND BAKING COMPANY 

920 S. Taylor Ave St. Lowis 10, Mo. 











MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. B. Hagan, Box 674, Jefferson O.<y, Mo. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


MILLING EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 
When you need equipment, write to Ross. 
We unconditionally guarantee ev item. 
Largest stock in U.S.A., over 2, items. 
Feeders, mixers, pellet mills, steamers, 























crimpers, flickers, new, used and rebuilt. 
We will trade for your surplus or buy out- 
right. No mill tee large or small. We will 


alse sell on commission basis. 
ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 & 33 N.E. 28th St., Okla. City 5, Okla. 











representation are unfortunate 


There is not available at this tim 
any ippraisal of how much tent 
stored grain went out of condition 
Sen. Scott alleges failure to plug up 


the tent pole holes so that water en 


tered and caused damage—another 
instance of the loose nature of the 
senator’s charges or his unwilling 


ness to investigate deeply. It seems 
that predatory birds were an impo 


tant source of damage as they pecked 


away at the tent canvas, impali 
ing the protective coating. Anothe! 
source of damage resulted from wind 
which tore loose the zipper arrang 
ments of the container 

Jack Burrus stated at Dallas that 
“Sen. Scott statement grossly ex 
aggerates the conditions An\ loss 
suffered as a result of damage to 
wheat of CCC's ownership in storag 
with Burrus Mill is suffered by 
Burrus Mills and by no one else 

USDA officials who have handled 
the government's side of the Burrus 
tent problems affirm the Burrus 
statement in every respect 


Businessmen everywhere may wel 


come the judgment of CCC officia!s 
in handling this problem; they wer 
guided by wisdom rather than puni- 


tive haste 
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tific-economic field of agriculture 
where our attention is drawn to the 
8 . a _» a 4 r 4 ‘oO Vi Vi EK NT recent comments of Russell Colem in (; WN RELLY 

i | executive secretary of the National 4 MILLING 

a ,* a ~ ~ Aa Plant Food Institute. He has assem fp. nN ~<igg9” 
bled data to show the great reduc rv 
tion in cost of production and vastly 
improved profit to farmers in our 











By John Cipperly 


























WASHINGTON—It seer certain parity support for the basic commo- major crops if they strive for maxi- 
that the next session of Congress will dities, and in so doing skip over the mum use of modern techniques in 
face a new and even more bitter fight presence of rigid high level parity crop production on greatly reduced 
over the far problem »} matter support which is generally charged as acreage. Dr. Coleman admits that 
which party controls the White the cause of mounting surpluses. Dis- this view of future modern farming 
House ( nere or both posal of these surpluses 1s being paid has not been blue-printed down to The 
It has been observed that the cam- for by U.S. taxpayers everywhere, the individual farm level. But his 
paign platforms of bdth parties offer pr or he nannies themselves, material obtained from a wide group WILLIAM KELLY 
little in the way of constructive direc- whether the surpluses are given aWaY of jand grant college agricultural 
tion. Radical legislative surgery will or sold at great discounts in the ex- farm poh is siaetiieae in its MILLING COMPANY 
be necessary when the new Congress port market which, in turn, makes concept and might readily be a start 
convene economic enemies every day in a ing point for the draft of a new farm HUTCHINSON, KAN. 
Before such drastic surgery can be World where the U.S. sorely needs program 
performed, however, it will be neces- allies The Coleman concept takes ofr CAPACITY STORAGE 
iry to make a new diagnosis of the The Republican party staunchly practical importance Sy the no a a 
farm problem, for its complications Clings to the flexible price support cent US De artment of Agriculture 
ire clearly discerned in the diversity Principle previously backed by the crop report . onpusinad "Take eorn - 
of political opinion in the major areas Opposition when it was in office an on exuin le O menel edeond 
1. : é ‘ i ple n severely reduce 
of the farm belt The opposition comes forth with acreage the nation has produced S ft Wi 
It is forecast that the present Plans for a world food bank, an what is almost a record crop. But 0 inter WheatFlours 
truggle between high level parity @¢hievement which, if made opera- despite this huge accomplishment P ’ 
upports and flexible supports will die tive, would in all probability wreck there are—within a few score miles Family - Commercial 
ifter the election. Observers who the major commodity markets It of one another in the major om Export 
have ( 1 the farm belt say that pce = oe ore re gsc en belt states—farmers producing onl; 
e farmer! nc ong ron ce export interests and, in e long run, a on . e . 
- it Me » wes bs _ } i. po . would bring little change, if any, in 30-35 bu. an acre. On the other hand, Long Distance Telephone 32 
hat pric ipports at a high or a . , the farmer who works his land scien- p 
flexible level are the answer to his the world’s deficit food areas. It has “fcally is showing vields as high as Cabie address — “Jasco” 
problen highly attractive sentimental appeal ioe tin On; Mende ; _ — 
Parity Real Issue to the uninitiated, but makes little wed smi , o 
3 sense to the practical economist who This condition highlights the prt J Allen Smith & Co Inc 
I ne influential quarters there siaitates amines Coad orld food tiness of the political nature of the ° "7 e 
l i growl belief that the concept mete capper alae op wee ede s farm community in this election KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
f parity itself may be the battle bank cannot add to the buying power The 35 bushel-an-acre corn farmer 
round. It ew of the dynamic nat- of the food shortage nations merely willis 
ure of the fight that can arise over because it is brought into existence 
eis om teams. tt ta einai wonder teat through some supra-national body 
neither of the major political parties Call In Specialists HE largest and most modern flour mill 
ha been willing to toss thi issue To the great distress of many and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
' . storage capacity at o 
before the electorate thinking people, the farm problem els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
Few informed farm economists see solution is always left in the hands oe wasehenees in the choicest milling wheat - et a nay 
in the Soil Bank anything other than of the politicians who seek a political vee , a pa oean-yomngeayenter ngs ir tat ota isher's Flours 
1 transient instrument devised to remedy—particularly a remedy which : FISHER FLOURING MILLS ¢ Q., SEATTLE, U.S.A. 
per up the reduction of farm sur- will maintain a status quo for the Domestic and Export Millers 
pluse In fact one farm economist, large segments of the farm economy OLIFF H.MORRIS& CO Kasteun Kernesentarive, 25 beaver Street, New Yous Crry 
speaking recently in California, stated at higher income levels. This is not 
that the Soil Bank was merely an- a rejection of the wise counsel of 
ther tor f acreage allotment farm political leaders. It is a sug- 
That his judgment may be correct gestion that the farm political doc- 
is found in evidence from important tors may find it sensible to call in a 
ireas of the farm economy specialist, or a group of economic 
It ji bserved here that the cam-_ specialists, to diagnose the disease 
paign battle ver the far economy which grips the farm community 
have failed to join the issue It is The economic specialists may be able 
true that there are rumbli f dis- to suggest a correction which farm 
ontent in wide areas of the corn belt political leaders can use, just so it 
ind the Great Plains staté doesn’t strike farms and farmers of 
One party in its appeal for farm the nation with too much impact 
ites would return to rigid 90% of For example: Let's go to the scien- 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 


mapped Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Franas J. Firzeareaicx, Vice Pres. 


FP. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CueristopHer Hargis, Treas. & Mgr. 

Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo, 
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Cookie Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 
WATSON HIGGINS MILLING Co. 


| “DURAMBER” 
|  SEMOLINA 











FANCY No. 1 GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Milled from Carefully Selected 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT ay: 
Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Seif-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Fermers Union Grain Terminal Association 











Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Crain Morage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Plour Co., 019 N, Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1200 Statier Hidg. 








poevoosecooasecesosesesssseessesseseesesesoeseseses 


Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


ENID . FORT WORTH 
CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 


HUBBARD 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
QUALITY SINCE 1879 


HUBBARD MILLING Co. 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 


Secececcecccccesesese® 











““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 




















Strong, Bakers’ Patents 


Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN S MILLING CO. 


* 

SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 

KANSAS PILOT 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co, 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


* 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 














A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


1-15 GENESEE BUILDING 


Centenmal MILLS, INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 





















6,500,000 
vr. Bushels 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM end HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


County end 











j Terminel 








Sterage 


NEW 
THE 


S » 
*, ONE OF 
WORLD'S; MOST“MODERN 


SPOKANE MILb 





HEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 


feels the price 
blames his plight on the 


squeeze intensely. He 


reduction in 


price support levels. But at the same 
time he fails to recognize that the 
high level of price support merely 
makes the big more efficient farmer 
richer, and barely tends to maintain 
the small inefficient farmer's finan- 
cial head above water 

In the heat of an election cam- 
paign, with all candidates eager to 
retain or gain office, there is no time 
to get that story across to an angry 
farmer, particularly to the farmer 
whose pocketbook has fewer dollars, 
or who faces the prospect of replac- 
ing his machinery at higher price 
levels next year 

Appeals for farm votes then 
amount to one side promising the 


soothing syrup of the return of high 
rigid price supports and the oppos- 
ition pointing to the surpluses built 
up under those high levels of support 
as the basic evil which put the farm- 
er in the present squeeze 

Both parties claim that the family 


farm is “the” way of life, but neither 


fully defines the family farm. It is 
like the family hardware store where 
business has bean built on the sound 
judgment of an ancestor and main- 


tained by a well-trained corps of his 
descendants. But even today those 
individual businesses are giving way 
to the highly efficient volume mer- 
chandise stores where the farmer 
can buy nails, fence-wire, refrigera- 
carpeting, lime, seed, feed or an 
electronic device that will open a 
gate for his dairy cows to stroll to 
the barn for the evening milking 
So, it is not only the family farm 
which is caught between the mill- 
stones of economic life; in this mod- 
ern age all of us aught in 
change 


tors, 


are ¢ 


Doubtful Ethics 

There must be doubts in the minds 
of all of us as to the ethics of the 
politician who incites the farm com- 
munity to make its election choice on 
a specious appeal for retention of the 
family farm only through the device 
of a return to rigid high price sup- 
port 


An election campaign no time or 


place to reach an intelligent decision 
on the farm problem. Neither party 
is all black or white on the issue 


solved with heated and 
farmers 


It will not be 
exaggerated pleas to the 


As for the election campaign, it is 
observed here that its outcome will 
not solve the farm problem. In fact, 


it will probably tend only to confuse 
it more. After the ballots have been 
counted and the make-up of the new 
Congress is determined, extravagant 
claims of victory will come from both 
parties. Both will cry that the elec- 
tion returns are a mandate. But for 
farmers in the price squeeze it will 
nothing. The squeeze will re- 
main just as real as if there had been 
no election 


solve 


GREAD i6 THE STAFF ' t 


Chase to cad 
Portland Plant 


PORTLAND — 
Chase Bag Co. branch in 


Expansion of the 
Portland 


has been announced by J. A. Brew- 
ster, manager 

A new building covering approxi- 
mately 25,000 square feet is under 
construction on property adjoining 
the present plant at 2550 N. W 


1939. The new 
mainly to 
Chase to 
large 


Nicolai St., built in 
building will be devoted 
warehouse space, enabling 
increase its capacity to store 
quantities of bags for immediate 
shipment. Important space in the 
present plant will also be released 
for expanded manufacturing opera- 
tions 


October 30, 


1956 


White Bag Co. Buys 
Charlotte, N.C., Plant 


SPARTANBURG, S.C John B 
White, president of the White Bag 
Co., Spartanburg, paper bag manu- 
facturers for the feed and flour in- 


dustries, has announced the purchase 
of a plant at Charlotte, N.C., which 
will expand the firm’s bag producing 
facilities 

The plant 
the Hammond divis 
Pulp & Paper Co 
of properties was made 
Around 40 persons are 
its operation 


formerly was owned by 
Hudson 
transfer 
recently 
employed in 


ion of the 
and the 


The White company bought inter- 
ests of the Dixie Bag Co. in Charlotte 
in 1954 and moved the operation to 


3esides 
personne] 


Spartanburg 
other key 


John B. White, 
in the firm are 


tobert L. White, executive vice presi- 
dent, brother of the president, and 
Seth Bostick, sales manager of both 
plants. 





RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Sevens e JOMATHAN HALE & SONS, le 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT T FLOURS 
Piain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 














for ALL your flout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 
THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 


BEAR DSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 











MILLS... Red Wing, Minnesota 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN company 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 





AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 





THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA . CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 











Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE PA 
Manufacturers of 
COUN FLOUR - COUN MEAL 
COUN SPECIALTIES 











PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
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Canada Assesses Average Protein at 12.5% 


MAP Of WESTERN CANADA 














inary pro- 


WINNIPEG—-The prelin 


te naj lished by the Canadian 
Board of Grain Commissioners lab- 
ratory now in average of 12.5% 


for the 1956 wheat crop. This pre- 


SASKATCHEWAN 





nary estimate, based on an inaly- 
1678 samples obtained from 
1,260 d lual station may drop 
ewhat more samples from Al- 
erta ar cluded in the urvey 
Provincial averages with the number 
! tat hown in bracket are 
Manitoba 12.3% (208) Saskatche- 
van 12.6 (822) ind = Alberta, 
12.1 (23 Detailed data for crop 
district given in the table ac- 
company the map 
The may hows the raphical 
listribut f wheats lifferent 
prote eve About 75 f the 
ter rain belt range between 
110 and 12.9% proteir Areas of 
protein level (13.0- 
14.9 cur mainly in the suthern 
ections of Saskatche- 
few smaller areas scat- 
f hout the three provinces 
rh 1 laborato! now 
, a 
KUSSELL’S BEST” 
AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan 
ures most of its wheat 
directly from growers 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., 


sus, and sec 


Russell, Kansas 











STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 














STAR OF THE WEST 


One of the Best 


MILLING COMPANY 


NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 








Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich 





showing Unoes 11.0% ’ 
PROTEIN CONTENT OF WHEAT 1.0. 129% | 
1956 CROP 13.0. 140% 






ome aes fl 


MANITOBA 


studying the milling 
ities of the 


and baking qual- 
new crop. This informa- 
tion was presented to the Com- 
mittee on Western Grain Standards 
which met on Oct. 18 to select and 
settle standard samples and standard 
export samples for the current crop 
year. Following the lab- 
oratory will publish a_ bulletin on 
wheat quality and the final map and 
bulletin on protein content 


meeting, the 


BREA 


Former UN Food 
Official Joins 
Brokerage Firm 


NEW YORK— James 
joined Merrill Lynch 
& Beane as 


McAnsh has 
Pierce, Fenner 


manager of the grain 

ard produce department of the firm's 

national commodity division, with 
headquarters in Chicago 

Upon being demobilized after 


Wor'd War I, Mr. McAnsh entered 
the grain business in Winnipeg and 
subsequently became assoc'ated with 
the Canadian Wheat Board and alro 
with the Board of Gra'in Commis- 
sioners of Canada. In 1944 he was 
loaned by the Canadian government 


to U.N. Relief and Rehabilitation 
Agency. He became deputy director 
of the food division of that organ- 


ization and traveled throughout the 


world procuring food supplies for re- 
lief purposes. When UNRRA was 
disvanded in 1948 he transferred to 
the U.N. Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization and was also a consultant 
to the World Bank 


In 1951 Mr 


private 


McAnsh went back to 
business. He 
dent of Interoceanic 
Corp. in New 
past year he 
own 


became presi- 
Commodities 
York City For the 
has been operating his 
company in the grain export 
trade in Vancouver with a bz: 
operation in Winnipeg 


ane 


MILLER 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 





576 Grain Exch Mi 





, 7 
FLOUR 
4 
| ¥ 





lis 15, Minn. 
Telephone ‘FEderat "2-8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 











CARGILL (3: 








CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 





American Ace 


A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West's very 

finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 6,000,000 Bushels 


GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


Kansas City, Mo 








| Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 














© WHEAT 


FAMILY FLOUR 





ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


BAKERY FLOUR 


and RYE * 


CRACKER FLOUR 





























Unitormity 


the priceless a in flour 


yours always with... 


eme-Evan 


ANGELITE—coke 


COOKIE KING 
CRACKER KING 


GRAHAM KING 
PASTRY KING 


s Flours 


flour 


coo 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, 


INC., 


INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND, 











THE 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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Service Headquarters 





The Northwestern Miller, 


a weekly news magazine de- 
signed to meet the essential 
needs of the flour industry and 
edited with the guiding princi- 
ple that a well-informed man- 
agement is the industry's great- 
est asset, 





“ho 
EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Bulletin Services, including 
spot news bulletins and a week- 
ly Washington Report, which 
reach advertisers by first class 
mail, supplemented by tele- 
phone, telegraph and teletype 
service on urgent news. 


The Northwestern 


The Northwestern Miller 
Almanack, an annual statis- 
tical and reference work, This 
source book is the only one of 
its kind in existence and has 
for years filled the industry's 
urgent need for statistical in- 
formation. 


A LIST OF 





EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


List Services. The List of 
Flour Mills, only one of its 
kind, has been compiled and 
published periodically for the 
past half century. The List of 
Flour Brands is also an ex- 
clusive service. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? 








THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 
and Agricultural Chemicals 
Tue Nortuwestern Miter ¢ Feeosrurrs 
Tue American Baker ¢ Mituinc Proouctrion 
Croruire 


The Northwestern Miller is proud of its service program which 
for more than eighty years has been valuable to its adver- 
tisers and to the industries with which they are associated. 





The Northwestern Miller 
Library, for reference and re- 
search, This special library has 
been carefully built over the 
years to provide the most com- 
plete source for historical and 


statistical information. 


PLUS--- 
Special Services 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Special Services, in the tra- 
dition of The Northwestern 
Miller, are always available to 
advertisers to meet individual 
needs, fulfilling the promise: 
“Service Headquarters for the 
Milling and Grain Industries.” 


Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Ask for more details . . . 


The-Northwestern- Miller 











2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH orrices; New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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Look Article Says... 





Nation's Huge Sandwich Consumption 
Is Mainstay of Many Food Industries 





The role of the sandwich as a ma- chell, Hy Gardner, Mary Martin 
jor factor in the growth of many Frank Sinatra and Jerry Lewis.” 
food industries is pointed out in an Included in the article are a num- 
article the Great American Sand- ber of man-sized recipes calling for a 
wich ppearing in the Oct. 16 issue large variety of meats, poultry, eggs, 
of Look Magazine produce, pickles, condiments, salad 

To give an idea of the magnitude dressings, butter, cheeses and fish— 
ff the nation’s sandwich consump-_ all sandwiched between breads that 
tion, Look points out that an esti- run the full gamut of the grocer’s 
mated 33 billion sandwiches are eaten stock list. Illustrating the recipes are 
a year | Americans. When this as- full-color photos of popular types of 
tronomical total, which includes all sandwich fillings and fixings 
types and varieties of sandwiches, is BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 
broken down to j ‘apita j ‘rage Bren? Tour . . 

roken d O a per capita average, NEW HOUSE ORGAN 
it comes to 196 sandwich innually Sey ee ea a a 

WEST HARTFORD, CONN The 
for ever man, woman and child in - 
the count? Mohican Co. of New England, oper- 
wr sie at 20 <0 ~ as released the 

I'he sandwich is today i national : - a yer ms . re : - 

<= » ort 1 , r'- 
habit. the article declare Although fir edition of its new louse or 
3 gan, the “Mohican & Kelley Scoop 
there i ! sandwich industry as : ; 
According to James FE. Kelley, 
uch, the indwich has become the 
: president, the paper will be pub- 
mainstay of scores of food businesses, 
rani lished monthly as a medium of direct 
including those involving such impor- tio; th ; 
. l oe ? oyees 
tant product as bread, meat poul- Ca Wilh Sees 
try, fish, eggs, pickles, dairy prod- 
icts peal it butter and others 

Look sa of the ever-popular 
sandwicl Whether snatched from 
the lunch counter or concocted in the 

ecrecy of the kitchen at midnight, 
the andwich knows no rank. It is 
eaten all by executive laborer, ce- 
lebrity, secretary and schoolboy. The 

reat American sandwich even func- 
tions as a press agent, when named 


ifter celebrities like Walter Win- 


() 


fal 





"For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
BAKERS FLOUR’ 









The Quaker Oats Company 


Dyrirkaler 








BAKERY FLOUR og -any 
MORTEN MILLING Co. CHIEF CHEMIST—J. W. Means has 


ary, been named chief chemist of the 
Chase Bag Co.’s General Laboratory 
at Chagrin Falls, Ohio, it has been 
announced by F. H. Ludington, dr., 
vice president. Mr. Means heads a 
ay highly specialized research and de- 
“40 mAALUY O 43 #10407 velopment unit where Chase Bag 
products are subjected to rigorous 
tests. Various grades of textiles, 
papers, films and adhesives are ana- 
lyzed before used as packaging com- 
ponents. Package endurance tests 
| are conducted to discover the effect 

Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. on Chase products of climatic and 
storage conditions, possible risks in 
Kansas City, Mo. handling, filling and emptying. Mr. 
Means joined Chase in 1952. He has 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS been assistant chief chemist since 


1954. 








SLOGAN SPECIAL 


- 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 

















**Best Out West”’ **Diamond b”’ 
**Red Chief”’ **Wheats Best’’ 


Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
Sheridan Fiouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 
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‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great termina! 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 


CHICAGO'S ONLY 
“LOOP” HOTEL WITH 
















1501 Newly Decorated Rooms. 








ROCK RIVER” @@ Mm Py 2®@ ee 7a? 6 “OLD =6TIMES” 
RY! BLODGETT os ie E BUCKWHEAT 

All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 

Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1448 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








Just a step from the 
State Street Shopping district, 
the La Salle Street financial 
section, and all 
principal theaters. 


DRIVE RIGHT into THE NEW 


bulk flour is checked before loading 


CHICAGO'S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 
Randolph, Clark & Lo Salle Sts. 
ATKINSON MILLING CO. Telephone: FRonklin 2-2100 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN Teletype: CG 1387 








The flour you order is the flour you get 














J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. %: fours, 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











Bartlett ana Company 


(FORMERLY HART-BARTLETT-STURTEVANT GRAIN CO.) 


















ategically locat- 
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ornces. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
pete tag tH ong BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
ae BALTIMORE 1-1212 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 
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N. V.. indenvto Mastecheryy 


“MEELUNIE” 


W" (Piour and Starch Union, 
in? LAd,) 
{ 


dN ay Heerengracht 209 
a". AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


a 


Importers of 
FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
10% Hope Street GLASG Ow, Cc 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL L 
DUBLIN B 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E. ©.3 


PLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 

















WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


166 Wi oy ot. GLASGOW, ©. 6 
a * 
Keplanade Butidings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas st, ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 


Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 


Cable Address Dourkacn,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane 
LONDON,E.C.3 














STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CBRBALS 
AND OBRBAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. ©. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 





McCONNELL & ‘EID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo 8+. GLASGOW 
Oable Address: ‘Maxvel,"’ Glasgow 

















JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR amp CEREAL PRODUOT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Ohambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Oable Address; “Anonon,"' Belfast 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO: 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN. FLOUR, 
LINSEED ayy COTTONSEED PRODUOTS 
FEED, ETO. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “Fennets,.” Liverpoo! 

















ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
rp 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
60 Wellington 1, GLASGOW 
Oable Address; "Dirptoma," Glasgow 


OMAR JORDAN 
GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Oslo, Norway 


Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 














N. VV, GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLUKE F. 


. oO. , ROTTERDAM 
HIGGHST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFs 
References: 
De Twentache Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


CO. L. F. business much preferred 


Cable Address: “Giencairn,”’ Glasgow 

















Cable Address; ‘Tora’, Londo 


NEY SMITH __ 
(FLOUR, fal af RAIN) LTD. | 


02 Mark Lane 
FLOUB,, onary. yeep bone AND 


( jeden Rivard, A vert Ed., also igo Bentley 
4 Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





— 


FELIX COHE N, N. V. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS I? 1879 
36, Mauritaweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 

Reference; le Twentsche Bank N, V 
Rotterdam 
Telex: 21290 Cable Addre Felixhen 











Metablished 1686 


BULSING & |HESLENFELD 


Also Tenating “Beker | Deets 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 

Cable Address: ‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (© ) 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 

AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 

export millers all grades hardwheat, 


Cable Address; ‘Cleo’ 


Pro-forma contract stating terme and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 








LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPU, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C, 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER BUROPE 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappl), N. V. Cable Address 


“Matiuch” 








Hankers: Twenteche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. Sth Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Nov. 4-6—Kentucky Bakers Assn., 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; Sec., 
Al Wohlleb, Wohilleb’s Bakery, 743 
Loretto Ave., Louisville. 


Nov. 8-10—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute; Dinkler-Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 322 
Nashville Trust Bidg., Nashville 38, 
Tenn. 


Nov. 16-17—District 18, Association 
of Operative Millers, Saskatoon, 
Sask.; sec., James Wimbush, Kipp- 
Kelly Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 

Nov. 26-27—American Corn Mill- 
ers Federation; Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Harry Hunter, 173 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 

Dec. 8—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City; sec., George Tesarek, 
The Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

1957 

Jan. 13-14—Illinois Bakers Assn., 
Orlando Hotel, Decatur; sec., M. B. 
McClelland, 221 W. lrairie Ave., De- 
eatur, Ill. 

dan. 19—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis; sec., William Howie, J. 
K. Howie Co., Minneapolis. 

Jan, 20-22 — Pennsylvania 
Assn. annual convention, 
Roosevelt, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., 
Staab, 600 N. Third St., 
Pa. 

Jan, 21-24 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn., Flamingo . Ho- 
tel, Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 139 N. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, Ii. 

Jan. 25—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1867 Board 
of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Jan. 25-26 — District 10, 
tion of Operative Millers, Fresno 
Hacienda, Fresno, Cal.; chairman, 
Russell H. Dean, Jr., General Mills, 
Inc., Sperry Operations, 4309 Fruit- 
land Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


dan, 27-29—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md.; sec., Edwin OC, Muh- 
ly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., Baltimore, 
Md. 

Feb. 19-20—Oregon Wheat Indus- 
try Conference, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland; planning committee chair- 
man, J. R. Beck, Extension Admin- 
istration, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, Ore. 

Feb. 15-17—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; The Carolina, Pinehurst, 
N.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 2608 
Portland Ave., Charlotte, N.C. 


Feb. 24-26—Colorado Grain, Mill- 
ing & Feed Dealers Assn.; Denver; 
sec., R. B. Kelly, 714 Cooper Bldg., 
Denver 2, Col. 

March 4-7—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 1, Til. 

March 18-17 — Grain Processing 
Machinery Manufacturers Assn.; 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater 
Park, Miss.; sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. 

March 17-20—Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Hotel Roosevelt, 
New Orleans; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, Il. 

March 28-30—Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 


Bakers 
Hotel 
Theo. 
Harrisburg, 


Associa- 


703 Henry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 3. 

March 30—District 8, Association 
of Operative Millers, Markeen Hotel, 
Buffalo; sec., Roy Kehr, Kressilk 
Products, Inc., Buffalo. 

April 29-May 1—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; sec.-mgr., Rog- 
er Williams, 1138 Jefferson St., Sa- 
lem, Ore. 


May 13-15—Biscuit & Cracker 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. & CABLE ADDRESS: COWL 








R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








WABASH 2-0931-2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY _ 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 


E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL. 














-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.,. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 











H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N.Y. 








Gitsert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. « Baltimore 1-0338 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FLOUR pomesnic 


410 Wilford Building 
iirdand Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC BXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle 8t. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 














‘ELLY- ERIC KSON CO 


Flous Br okers 
OMAHA NEB 


San bran. 


: 

: 

| 

| 

: 

i 

| New Yor! 
ee 





KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
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ALL GRADES 
PLENTIFUL IN CANADA 


WIN NIPEG—Canada is in the po- 
able to offer for sale 
substantial quantities of top milling 
grade wheat as well as cheaper, low- 
er quality grades. The better quality 
wheat comes from the carryover, the 
lower grades from the current har- 
vest. The Searle Grain Co., Winnipeg, 
points out that close to 75% of Cana- 
da'’s wheat carryover at the end of 
July was in the three top grades and 
over 89% graded Nos. 1 to 4 northern 
inclusive. While the grade picture 
for 1956 is still far from clear, Searle 
estimates that the percentage likely 


sition of being 


to fall into the category of No. 4 
northern and lower will be in excess 
of last year 





Manufacturers 
ent Biscuit Manufacturers Assn., the 
Plaza Hotel, New York City; sec., 
Walter Dietz, Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers America, 20 
North Chicago 6, Ill. 


Assn. and Independ- 


Assn. of 
Wacker Drive, 


May 14-15—lIowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Sec., Walter Dolch, Morning 
Glory Bakery, 107 S. Main St., Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa. 





PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Fiour a Specialty 











SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING 
BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 


ie Chemicals 


FLOUR * 
1125 MERRIAM BLVD. KANSAS CITY, KAN 


DIVISION 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 

Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, 
Board of Trade Building 


MO. 
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how much 


Strange 
know before you know how little you 


you've got to 


know, 


e¢¢¢ 


Client: “Do you think you can 
make a good portrait of my wife?” 

Artist: “My friend, I can make it 
so lifelike that you'll jump every time 
you see it.” 


¢?¢? 
Youth: “Did anyone ever tell you 
how wonderful you are?” 
Miss: “No, I don't think anyone 
ever did.” 
Youth: “Then I'd like to know 


where you got the idea.” 


o¢ ¢ 


Conference: The confusion of the 
loudest talking guy multiplied by the 
number present. 


An American farmer was taking a 
vacation in a small town in the south 
of France and up on his arrival he 


could understand none. The men 
spoke French, the women spoke 
French, and the children jabbered 
away in the same tongue. In _ the 
height of his perplexity he retired to 
his hotel and was awakened early 


in the morning by a rooster crowing 


He burst into a wild exclamation of 
astonishment and delight, crying: 
“Thank goodness! An American at 
last!” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Diplomat: one who thinks twice be- 
fore saying nothing 


A pessimist is an optimist who voted 
for a politician he thought would 
eliminate government waste 


¢¢¢ 
Life expectancy is increasing. You 
can expect anything these days 





MILLER ; 35 





of the pie-baker’s 
art are no accidents. They are a combination of 
skill, experience and uniformly top-quality ingre- 
dients. These same assets also assure that Flour 
Mills of America’s flour for pie-baking is always 
uniformly top-quality. It’s pre-tested to make 
sure it is, 





Flour mills 6} America, Iu. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS * ALVA + ROSEDALE 
















| VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


F. H. Peavey & Co. 
SOYA BEANS 


Founded 1&¢a 


p> 





GRAIN FLAX 



















MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 





POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 
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In the production of POLAR 
BEAR flour, we work as a team 
with the baker always toward the 
production of a top-notch loaf. 
POLAR BEAR is a good team 
player. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 


A 
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“GRAIN SERVICE 


‘ortiand 
Toledo Sen Francisco ; 
Columbus Los Angeles Ve 
Nortolk Vancouver, B,C, 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 





Chicago Norlolk 
’ St. Louls Nashville 
Kansas City Loulsville 

maha Memphi 





ie MILLING WHEATS 
; fnom 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 








DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Seif-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


ow BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Will & Gen, Offices, Buhler, Kunsas 


@ Southern Kegional Office, 034 Kx. 
change Bildg., Memphis, Tenn, 


SOR AL 











Cable Address “RAYVBAR" 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Ketablished 1027 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA, 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD 











PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


MINCINNATIL, O. 














For Finer Packaging 


Look to First 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missourt 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co Greenbank, H. J., & Sons 34 Ogilvie Flour Mills, Ltd 21 
Acme-Evans Co. me Green's Milling Co x Oklahoma Flour Mills Co 33 
Acme Fiour Mills Co. ... Grippeling & Verkiey . 4 Osieck & Co 
Alien, James, & Co. (Belfast), Lid 4 
Amber Milling Division 
Amendt Milling Co. 
American Flours, Inc Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd 
Angell, Chr. ....... Harris, Upham & Co Peek Bros PPSOP SSIS LOCOSES 
Arizona Biltmore Hotel Holland Engraving Co 16 Penn, William, Flour EE ae ee 34 
Association of Mill & Elevator Hotel Sherman 44 Pillman & Phillips, Ltd 34 
haaeene bse seemennans Hubbard Milling Co 40 fom a = eee ee 3 
ove Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp ratt, Ctececcccoses 
Hunter Milling Co 31 Preston-Shaffer Milling Co 35 
Bartiett & Co Quaker Oats Company 33 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co imbs, J. F., Milling Co 33 
Bay State Milling Co 4 inter-Continental Grain Co 21 
Beardstown Mills Co 30 International Milling Co Cover 2 Rademaker, H. J. 8. M 
Bemis Bro, Bag Co. . 45 Interstate Grain Corp. 30 Red Wing Milling Co 4 
Bjornstad, ne P ismert-Hincke Milling Co 5 Reilly, John F a 
Blake, J. H. .....-.. Richardson, James, & Sone, Ltd 21 
Blodgett, Frank H » Inc Roanoke City Mills 30 
Bolle & Schilthuis Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd. 7 
ee a bapeee . Jackson, Gilbert, Co., Inc 34 Rodney Milling Co. ........+... 30 
—— <a , Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co Ross Machine & Mill Supply 28 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 4 Jennison, W. J., Co. 1 Runciman Milling Co. ....cccsccccescees 30 
Burke, E. J., & Co a4 Jewell, L. &., & Son Reet, As, B GOs cococccvecevcesovce 
Burrus Mills, Inc é Johansen, Anth., & Co Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd.. 4 
Johnson-Herbert & Co Russeli-Miller Milling Co. ...... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co 1 Russell Milling Co. ..... ‘ 31 
Cahokle Flour Co Jordan, Omar .... 14 Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co 
Cargill, Incorporated Justesen, Brodr 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Lid 14 
Centennial Mills, Inc Scott, Mungo, Ltd. ....... 21 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd 10 Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc ‘? 33 
Chase Bag Co. ... ~peay Barwa 4 Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co 31 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co i¢ Kelly. Willi Milli Cc 9 Skandinavisk Mel-import ......... 
Y. iiiam, iihing ° Z 
Cohen, Felix, N. V. 4 Kent, Percy, Bag Co., inc 17 Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc........... 29 
Coleman, David, Inc 4 Kimpton Ww. oy Sons 21 Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd 14 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co } King Midas Blau Mills . 4 Springfield Milling Corp. ....... 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co K King Milling Co. 20 Standard Milling Co a1 
Consolidated Fiour Mills Co 2 Knappen Milling a. 30 Stannard, Collins & Co. ..... 34 
Continental Grain Co 6 Knighton, Samiel, & Sons, Ine 44 Star of the West Milling Co 31 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co Kuerner, John © 4 States Steamship Co. ....... 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc. 35 
Se Ee Wie Bile b600ceeseneese 14 
Stratton Grain Co. ........+. 
De Lisser, Andrew LaGrange Mills ... ( tg EN _ Ce. acces ~ 
Desendorf, inc. : Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd 7 otr isin, 0 Oe coccccccesecs , 
Dixie-Portiand Flour Co Loken & Co. ........+4+. 
Donszeimann & Co., Ltd Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. . 34 
Duluth Universal Milling Co Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. . 5 P C 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc eee vens-omey Verp 
ennant & Hoyt Co. ........- 6 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc. 
Tidewater Grain Co. ......... 36 
Eastern Canada Flour Mills McCabe Grain Co . Tri-State Milling Co 
Eckhart Milling Co. ‘ McConnell & Reid, Ltd 4 
Einfubrhandel Mannheim er oy ws¥ereres 
— Wolett Sasis ‘Co ; Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. 7 Uhimann Grain Co. ..... ba 6 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Lid. u4 United Grain Growers, Ltd 21 
Marsh 4 McLennan, inc ee Urban, George, Milling Co 6 
N. V. "'Meelunie,"’ Amsterdam 34 
Mennel Milling Co. ........ 
Fant Millin Midland Flour Milling Co. 
+ rare Utlon Srole Terminal Assn Midland Flour Mills, Ltd ves Bee Bergh, Gebrooders = 
Ferquher Bros. ..... a ‘4 Milling Products, Ltd.... Van Dusen Harrington Co. ....... 35 
Fennell, Spence & Co 14 Miner-Hillard Milling Co } Van Walbeek's Handel N. VY. ... 
. : : " Verhoeff & Zoon's Handel N. V. . 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co Monsanto Chemical Co. y maiedh Waa 
Fisher Flouring Millis Co. 9 Montgomery Co., The ... ae C “ c <b isda peat ace 
Florelius & Uisteen a/s Moere-Lowry Fleur Mills Co a Me Milli Co ae 
Fiour Mills of America 5 Merk, Cif H., 8 Co ole ". a + kona alata 
Fiynn, John M., Co. . Morrison Milling Co 28 Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 
Fode, Troels ...... . Morten Milling Co. 33 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co. , Ltd Muirhead, 8. H. ..... a) 
Franco, Francis M. ... Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ........ : 4 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 36 Wallace & Tiernan Inc. ..........-. Cover 3 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. .........+.+- 34 
Nappanee Milling Co Watson-Higgins Milling Co. ....... 30 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. ....... Weber Flour Mills Co. ........++++. 4 
New Century Co. ........ Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co 
Garland Mills, Inc. New Era Milling Co. . Wee 35 Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd 7 
General Mills, Inc. Cover 4 New York Central System AAR et ee Western Star Mill Co. .....eeeeeees 2 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. .. ! Norenberg & Belsheim ... Wichita Flour Mills Co. ..... 17 
Globe Milling Co. .. ee Norris Grain Co. .......... 28 Williams Bros. Co. .....+--+eeeees 17 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Lid Norton, Willis, Co. ....... 30 Williams, Cohen E., & Sons 34 
Gooch Miiling & Elevator Co Novadel Flour Service Divisic on, Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. V 
Great Star Flour Mills, Lid Wallace & Tiernan inc. Cover } Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc 35 











Ask for more details. 


program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 


taking advantage of this service program? 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 























on schedule 





odern transportation — whether by land, sea or air — is respected 
because of its dependable, safe, on-schedule operations. 

The flour treatment equipment and processes used in your mill should 
also give time-table performance. 

That's why the N-A Flour Service Division provides maturing, enrich- 
ing and color improvement through a complete, single-responsibility flour 
treatment service backed by an experienced, integrated organization, 

There are materials and equipment which have been proven over the 
years—laboratories to work with you and your consultants in tailoring 
these products to your individual needs—and a field service staff which 
makes regular inspections to help you with preventive maintenance and 


is always on call for emergencies. 


DYOX 
/ A for flour maturing 
i; : NOVADELOX 
\ ~~~ j Jor a whiter, brighter flour 
“{ j N-RICHMENT-A 
NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION > yor auijerms cantesaens 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES 'N PRINCIPAL Eesvysese 
“Dyox Novadelox” and ‘‘N-Richment-A" Reg. U.S. Pat. Of Wee 
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We hope you'll be out to vote on November 6, too. Remember, voting is 
the most important single duty of citizenship—and the most important 


single privilege. You can't be too busy to vote. . . See you at the polls! 





